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The WORK OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC ART 
and MANUAL TRAINING 


By E. C. BISHOP, Deputy Commissioner gf Education, State g@f Nebraska 


First PAPER 


The most encouraging feature of the move- 
ment to get better results in the rural school is 


the adaptation of some of the work which here- 
tofore has been confined largely to high schools, 
special schools and universities. The tendency 
to withhold from the child until his general edu- 
cation is completed, that part of education which 
is calculated to help him to better enjoy the 
home life, has led to erowding into his early 
school life the part of education which is de- 
siened to prepare him for further education with 
little regard to meeting the conditions necessary 


to enable the child to enjoy the results of edn- 
cation all along the line during the time of his 
early years. 

But it has gradually come to us that that edu- 
cation which best fits the child to live, also best 
prepares him for receiving higher education, a 
happy, useful, intelligent existence during the 
years of elementary scholastic education provides 
the best foundation for higher education. In the 
more favored city schools manual training and 
domestic art have become regular parts of the 
courses of study. There has been a growing 
tendency to carry this work further down in the 
grades until we now have in many city schools 
the work in manual training and domestic art 
from the kindergarten to the senior year of the 
hig) schooi. This work is modified from the busy 
work of the little folks to the technical work of 
the high school. 

There is as much need for this work in the 





rural community as in the city. We have too 
long evaded the issue by declaring that until 
we get the consolidated rural school, proper 
equipment and teachers cannot be provided for 
doing this work in the country schools. We can- 
not wait for the consolidated school. It is here 
in some places, and will continue to grow in 
favor, but there yet must remain for a long time 
thousands of one-room rural schools where ninety 
per cent. of those attending get all the school 
education that they ever receive. We must give 
them such training that whatever direction thei 
education may take afterward they will have 
received a degree of training that will open to 
them the possibilities for the fullest development + 
of education for the life of the home. 

This work can be successfully done in ary 
rural schoo] without special equipment or a spe- 
cially trained teacher, by following the simple 
direction: Utilize the means at hand in doing 
the things which can be done at the time and 
place of service. 

I can verify this no better than by giving the 
results accomplished in one rural school. This 
is the ordinary rural school with conditions less 
favorable than many other such schools. The rTe- 
sults were reached largely because of the inter- 
est and activity of the teacher. I quote here ex- 
tracts from a paper read before the association 
of rural teachers at the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, December 28, 1907, by Miss 
Lulu 8. Wolford, the teacher in district No. 20, 
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Pawnee county, Nebraska. The title of the paper 
“The Crete Plan Applied in the Rural Scnoo!l” 
was chosen because of a paper preceding on the 
same program which discussed the plan adopted 
at Crete, Nebraska, by which the work in domes- 
tic art, manual training and agriculitre was car- 


ried on chiefly at the homes of the pupils. 


One of the comparatively new features of mod- 
ern education is the introduction of agriculture, 
domestic art and manual training into the common 
schools. 

The object of this 


is to give practical instruc- 
tion along lines most affecting 


the strongest organi- 
zation of the commonwealth—the home. 
In schools and colleges especially fitted for com- 


in agriculture and domestic science 
training a great deal can be accomplished. But the 
majority of our schools are handicapped by en- 
tire absence of equipment Yet it is surprising 
how much can be accomplished by a little energy 
if rightly expended, on the part of the teacher. 

I have been requested to lay aside all conflict- 
ing modesty, and to tell you exactly what has 
been accomplished during the past three years in 
a rural school in Pawnee county, known as the 
Lower West Branch School, District No. 20, where 
I have been employed as teacher. 

The first endeavor was to awaken in pupils a 
gain their in- 


plete courses 


desire to excel in all things: to 
terest, confidence and co-operation, and then, really 
do something I do not want my school to 
‘move along smoothly,’’-—I want it to work. 

Interest in this line of industrial work was 
first awakened by the announcement of our county 
superintendent of a meeting to be held one Sat- 
urday afternoon at Pawnee City, at which meet- 
ing all teachers were requested to be present and 
bring with them any of their pupils who might 
be interested in the organization of county boys 
and girls’ clubs. On this particular Saturday it 
rained all day, but a number of my pupils ac- 
companied me a distance of about ten miles to 
the meeting. There we learned that the object 
o1 the county organization was to create an in- 
terest through the schools in some lines of agri- 
cultural, domestic science and manual training 
work. The county clubs were organized that day. 
We returned very interested in the new 
movement. 

Our first step was to organize a boy’s agricul- 
tural and girls’ domestic science club in our 
school. We knew that it would require work, but 
we went at it with enthusiasm, and the determina- 
tion that all should be done entirely outside of 
school hours, and that our regular work should 
be kept up to the highest standard. That this 
has been done is shown by the fact that out of nine 
applicants for eighth grade diplomas during the 
three years, only one has failed to pass. (The 
enrollment in this school varies from 20 to 25). 
This goes to show that outside interests of the 
right kind tend to increase and stimulate school 
interests, thus interest and enthusiasm are aroused 
and then comes the determination to excel in all 
things. 

We decided to give a “‘corn and basket” social. 
Every boy and young man in the neighborhood 
was instructed to watch for red ears of corn, and 


much 


A like number of both 


every ear was sent to us. 
white and yellow ears were furnished by the 
pupils. The husks were stripped back and the 
ears were tied in clusters of three—red, white 
and yellow, and hung all around the walls of the 
school room. 

In the meantime, the girls were experimenting 
on brown bread, and dyeing corn husks and mak- 
ing mats and baskets of them. 

A lively two part program was rendered—the 
first part bearing on corn and farm life, and cul- 
minating in a corn drill and physical culture exer- 
cise, during which the children sang the ‘Corn 
Song.’”’ The second part of the programme was 
miscellaneous. Then followed the auction sale 
of the corn husk baskets. These baskets were 
works of ingenuity, if not creations of art. 

During the auction, small boys passed through 
the crowd with baskets of popcorn balls which 
they sold at 5 cents each, and small girls car- 
ried trays of brown bread, which they retailed at 
® cents per slice. $50.00 was realized from the 
social and this was sufficient to defray the expenses 
of ten delegates to Lincoln to attend the State 
Corn Contest. 

By this time the entire district was interested, 
the school board gave us the time, and every pa- 
tron of the school was ready to lend a helping 
hand. 

The girls were furnished recipes and were busy 
experimenting on brown bread, corn bread, wheat 
bread, and cake, and corn cob Syrup; and the boy 
were employing themselves along certain lines o 
manual training. 

Many teachers feel that there is no chance to 
conduct this work in the rural schools, and of 
course, the actual work and experiments cannot be 
successfully carried on in the school room, but the 
teacher can secure materials and give careful in- 
structions in every detail, and then request the 
children to perform the experiments in their own 
homes, and give detailed reports of the success 
or failure of the same. 

We first undertook brown bread. The recipe 
was given to the pupils, some experiments and 
changes suggested, which were worked out, and 
from this we evolved a recipe which has been a 
never-failing prize winner. A cake recipe is given. 
They try it in their own way. Probably it is 
a failure. They are then given explicit directions 
for sifting, mixing and baking, and success is the 
result. 

The results of all experiments are brought to 
school and tested, and faults, if there are any, 
corrected. This gives us recipes and directions 
that are valuable. Recipes are exchanged, new 
ones are sought, and soon we have a fine collec- 
tion that is thoroughly reliable. This training de- 
velops neatness, cleanliness and exactness, arouses 
and stimulates a lively interest in the preparation 
of all foods and a desire to excel. 

At the last State contest we entered over 200 
exhibits. In the sewing class were entered six 
work aprons and seven fancy aprons, all hand- 
made and no two made by the same pattern. The 
teacher previously planned every apron and the 
girls obtained their materials and met with her 
and spent a day in cutting out and beginning work 
upon them. Here they were given details in plain 
hemming, hem-stitching, French seaming, over- 
casting, shirring and attaching trimming, bands 
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finished the aprons at their 


en one day every girl from eight years up, 


ht some old goods and some new to school 
the noon hour all took a lesson in patch- 
First, all were shown how to baste on the 
so that the design in the new goods exactly 
i the design in the old. Once show girls 
uch nicer their work will be if they fit the 
so as to exactly match the design and they 
ver forget it nor will they ever fail to 
heir patching just right, and that which 
een a bug-bear will lose its terror and be- 
1. pleasure. But the new gvods refused to 
old as it should, so we dipped our patches 
er and ironed them over a hot lamp-chimney 
only means at hand), and overcame this 
ity. In this lesson the nuinber and color 
ead, the size of needle and manner of hold- 
were emphasized. 
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Another day the noon hour was given to the 
darning of linen and woolen cloth, hosiery and 
gloves. These girls now do most of their own 
sewing and all of their mending. Their ability to 
do this has proven of much assistance to them 
and their mothers as well. 

Eleven sofa pillows, all hand made, were en- 
tered in the State Contest. These varied from 
handkerchief pillows, through the array of em- 
broidery, cross-stitch, painting, drawn work and 
burnt work, to two very original designs by a 
boy, these designs consisting of forget-me-nots 
and daisies, the former made from corn and the 
latter from watermelon, musk melon, and pumpkin 
seeds glued upon felt back ground. 


[In the next paper will be given the work of 
the School Garden in this rural school. ] 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING of FRYE’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY 


By F. A. MILLIDGE, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SECOND PAPER 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 


The main point here is that every circle is di- 


ed into 360 equal parts called degrees. 


A de- 


‘f a small circle is much shorter than one 


. large circle, but it is still 1-360 of its circle. 
, two lines on the blackboard at right angles 


each other and from the intersection of these 


he other. 


enter draw a number of circles, one outside 
It will be seen that the intersecting 
aivide each circle into quarters, each of 
is made up of 90 degrees, though the size 
lifferent. The angle at the center, however, 


e same for all the circles, and this is the point 


learly understood. Have the pupils draw 
ind divide them into ares of 90 degrees. 
acing off these into three equal divisions 
they will have 30 degrees fixed; these again 


ve subdivided into thirds, or 10 degree spaces. 
y was the number 360 chosen? 


Because it has 


)many divisions between 1 and 360 that will 


epes 
I 


Dr 
rey 


no remainder. Try it—the class will be in- 


ted in finding out how many divisions there 


Thus the number 360 can be divided into 


0 many fractional parts that it was chosen as 


) 
h 


A 


fittest number for this purpose. 


8a degree of latitude? 
as. 


How long 
It is important to fix 
the mind. One way would be to have the 


class accept the statement that it is about 69 1-6 
common miles. Another way would be to have 
the class find out by computation. The polar 
diameter of the earth in round numbers is about 
7.900 miles. 
less.) 7900x3.1416 equal circumference of earth 
measured on a meridian from the North Pole to 
the South Pole. Divide the circumference thus 
obtained by 360 and the length of a degree of 
latitude will be found by the class. To explain 
meridians take the class out into the school-yard 
at noon and imagine a line drawn from the North 


(It is really one-quarter of a mile 


Pole through the spot where the class stands under 
the noonday sun to the South Pole. 
mark the line on which every spot which has 
light at all has its noon at the same moment. As 
meridian means middle of ithe day, the meaning 
of the word is clear. 


This would 


CHANGE OF SEASONS 


It is absolutely necessary that the teacher use 
a globe or sphere of some kind, and a candle and 
carry the sphere around the candle to illustrate 
the revolution of the earth round the sun. It 
will not do to rely upon the illustrations. Follow 
out also the directions in the text. First, carry 


the sphere around the candle placed on a table 
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or stand, but with the North Pole pointing up to 
the ceiling, or in other words, perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit. Question the class till it 
recognizes that there is no change of seasons from 
day to day and from month to month, because 
each spot receives precisely the same daily light 
and heat throughout the year. Then incline the 
axis 23 1-2 degrees from the perperdicular and 
have pupils observe that alternately the Northern 
Hemisphere and the Southern Hemisphere is im 
clined toward the sun and has its summer, fol- 
lowed in due course by its winter. The class 
recognizes that revolution in its orbit around the 
sun and inclination of the axis 23 1-2 degrees 
from the perpendicular are two factors necessary 
for change of season. Now, preserving the incli- 
nation of the axis, make the revolution, but let 
the North Pole point to all points of the compass 
in succession. How quickly will it be apparent 
that a third factor is necessary, the axis must 
point invariably to one spot in the sky, approxi- 
mately the North Star. 

One other point. Draw a very large circle at 
one end of the blackboard, as large as the dimen- 
sions of the board will permit. At the other end 
draw a very small circle for the earth, about as 
large as a quarter dollar. Now draw lines radiat- 
ing from the large circle the sun. It will be seen 
that as far as the tiny earth is concerned these 
rays are parallel. Further, that it is misleading 
to talk of the sun’s rays slanting more at one 
time of the year than at another. It is the earth 
which slants towards or from the sun which 
stands motionless as a center sending out cease- 
lessly its unchanging arrows of light. 

With regard to zones, make observations as 
near as possible to September 22nd, and March 
20th as to the position of the noonday sun. On 
these days the sun is directly overhead at the 
equator and on these days only. Estimate the 
angle of deviation from the perpendicular. That 
angle is our latitude. Question as to apparent 
position of sun farther north and still farther 
north until the pupils realize that on these days 
the sun which is directly overhead at the equator 
is seen at the horizon at either pole. In other 


words sunlight reaches from pole to pole, the days 
and nights are of equal length and we have the 
equinoxes. Again, as near as may be to June 


21st take another noonday observation. Is the 
sun directly overhead? If it were, in what zone 
would we be? Is it ever overhead in Virginia? 
With these observations a perception of the mean- 
ing of the zones will gradually be developed, with. 
out them, any clear idea is in my opinion im- 
possible. Mere empty words may by force of 
repetition be driven into their heads, but the idea 
will stay outside. 


WINDS AND RAINFALL 


Observe the weather from day to day. If for 
several days the winds are from the Southwest 
and the weather is warm, the connection between 
the two will be apparent. If the wind changes 
and clouds drift from the Northeast bringing 
cooler weather, the important bearing of the 
winds upon climate will be appreciated. If through 
observation the fact is developed that our pre 
vailing winds are from the Southwest, there will 
be a foundation of reality upon which to base the 
study of the maps on page 31. Secure some 
basis upon which to build. Do not let it be all 
a lifeless study of the words of the text. Fix the 
Kquatorial Rain Belt and its yearly movement. It 
explains the vast dense equatorial forests of South 
Africa and Africa and also such mighty rivers a8 
the Amazon, Congo and Nile. Notice that where 
the Westerlies and the Trades separate to go their 
different ways, as shown at foot of page 30 in 
Genera) Plan of the winds, there is found 4 
double belt of deserts round the world. The text 
explains this fact. Bring out the broad general 
ideas as to winds and rainfall as applicable t 
the whole world. This is Frye’s idea and raise 
the whole subject to the dignity of a science. 

Ocean currents give a chance to review the 
great winds which cause them. With the clas 
looking at the map of the currents, ask what winds 
cause the Equatorial Current? In what direction 
do both move? What winds are found North of 
Cancer? Then what must be the direction of the 
Gulf Stream? What winds prevail South of 
Capricorn? Then what is the direction of thé 
Great Antartic Eddy? The relation between 
cause and effect must be noticed systematical!y t 
get the best results out of the study of geography. 

The underlying idea of unity is further de 
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y ‘oped in the races of men, so alike and yet so 
i ferent and also in the chapter of religions which 
brings out the idea that the nature of all men is 
alike in this, that they recognize a higher power 


which guides the world. 

The zones of plant and animal life may be 
made very interesting to the children by drawing 
on manilla paper an outline map of the world, 
such as that of the commercial map of the world 


on page 191 and then affixing by means of glue, 
colleeberries, grains of rice, bits of spices, eic., 
ete., In the appropriate places. At the same 
time review the zones, the winds and rains, and 
ocean currents of the respective countries. The 
relation between all these will soon be quite ap- 
parent. Small pictures of the animals and plants 
cut out of old geographies will be a source of in- 
terest to the pupils as they personally affix them 
to the map. The main idea is that each plant and 
animal is adapted to its environment. Then the 
study of each plant and animal demands a clear 
and definite idea of the locality where it thrives, 
as to its main factors of relief and climate. Lay 
the stress upon those plants and animals which 
are useful to man, rather than on the merely 
Thus the rubber tree deserves special 
study as its use is becoming more general every 
A series of object lessons on the spices will 
make the Torrid Zones more real to the children. 

A collection could well be made of all the dif- 
ficult kinds of wood in the neighborhood, one 
specimen showing the bark and another the 
polished surface of each variety. 

A school garden, it is to be hoped, will socn 
be a necessary part of the equipment of each Vir- 
ginia School. This will give a chance not only 
to study agriculture but also to raise specimens 
of all the cereals and vegetables of the region. 


curious. 


year. 


HIGHWAYS OF TRADE 


This lesson may be extended to include dis- 
cussion of the Hudson Bay route through Canada, 
of the possible extension of the waterway of the 
Saskatchewan to the Great Lakes by canal, of 
the new Canadian canal from Lake Hudson to 
Montreal which will make a straight water route 
from the head of Lake Superior to the ocean, of 
the Panama Canal now building and of the rail- 
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way from New York to Buenos Ayres by way of 
the lofty plateau of the Andes. Also, the Suez 
Canal may be discussed, the Siberian railway 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, the Bagdad 
Railway and other projects. These will give the 
idea that the world is bound together by com- 
merce. The class will then easily grasp the idea 
that Commerce with its manifold interests needs 
peace and is opposed to the destructive barbarism 
of war. 


UNITED STATES 


The relief map and its key on pages 68-70 will 
give better results if studied before the text, un- 
der the guidance of the teacher only. This culti- 
vates the habit of observation and of judgment. 
The various regions should be clearly appreciated. 
Model them in sand to impress their relief and 
have the children model also. 

The maps of temperature and rainfall are the 
keys to the maps of products and continual com- 
parison should be made to discover the conditions 
of heat and moisture which make the various pro- 
ducts possible. Taught by questioning rather 
than by memorizing the text, these maps will 
prove a valuable means of developing the think- 
ing powers of the child. The relation between 
rainfall and forest growth, for instance, is most 
instructive. Wherever the annual rainfall is 
less than twenty inches, trees are sparse or entirely 
wanting. 

Where the rainfall does not reach at least ten 
inches annually deserts prevail, between ten and 
twenty inches we find grass. Such generalizations 
are of the highest value. 

The United States having been studied as a 
whole, the parts are then taken up. The stress 
should be laid upon the great features of each part. 
The broken coastline of New England adopts it 
to a sea-faring life, its rapid streams to manufac- 
turing. The beds of coal and iron of Pennsy!- 
vania disclosed to view by the upheaving of the 
mountains determine its industries. The even 
coastline of the rising coastline of the South 
broken only by harbors at the mouths of rivers or 
by bays where the sea has invaded a sunken valley, 
turn the attention of the people towards the tilling 
of their gentle slopes which lie under a warm sun 
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' 
and The broad 
agriculture as the main business of the Great 
Central Plain, while the minerals attract people to 


plenteous rains. prairies fix 


the broken mountains of the Western shore of our 
country. 

the attention of the class by 
dwelling upon too many details. Select the main 


features and dwell upon them until they are the 


Do not dissipate 


permanent possession of each pupil. 


[I may add ihat the teacher will of course se 
prepare each lesson that the main points shall be 
The questions will be her 
hold the hand 


If the nature teacher 


developed logically. 


own, and she will not book in 
as she conducts the class. 
cannot remember the statements of the text, how 
can she reasonably expect children to do so. A 
text 
weakness on her part and the children know it. 

Prepare the iesson thoroughly beforehand and 
then which 


thorough knowledge always gives. 


book held by the teacher is a confession ‘of 


teach it with the tense of power 


OTHER CONTINENTS 


Pursue a general plan in treating all continents. 
Discuss in order the position on the globe, the 
outline, the length, breadth and area (bringing 
arithmetic to your aid at every step), the popu- 
lation, the relief and drainage, the winds, rainfall 
and ocexn currents which bathe its shores. 

Much of this can be done by looking at the re- 
lief map of each continent together with a review 
of the earlier part of the book already studied. 
This will serve as an admirable review and will 
further tend to confirm the power of reasoning 
from cause to effect which Frye strives at every 
turn to develop. Compare one continent with 
another, discover resemblances and differences in 
their relief and drainage and all other features. 
Discuss their place in civilization and the causes 
why some stand so much higher than _ others. 
Geography so treated is the best means of bring- 
ing children out of their limited environment into 
the great current of world ideas. Thus Africa is 
the great plateau continent cut off by rapids in 
its rivers near the coast from access of civilization 
and further retarded by its great deserts, Sahara 
Naturally, it stands at the very 
Europe is highly 


and Kalahari. 
end of the line of progress. 





diversified in outline, with many bays, gulfs anj 
peninsulas and bordering islands to further com. 
merce. Its navigable rivers further trade and its 
mild climate encourages and rewards the cultiva. 
tion of the soil. Peopled by an energetic race, it 
stands at the head of civilization, side by side with 
North America under like conditions. 

Limitations of space do not permit of detailed 
examination of this most fruitful topic. The 
main points are indicated in the admirable text, 
reinforced by the illustrations and maps. 

COMMERCIAL MAP OF THE WORLD 

This give a chance to review. Start a ship 
from England, loaded with the manufactures of 
that country, the class naming them. Follow it 
down into the Atlantic from, say, London ani 
naming winds and currents trace it to Melbourne, 
Australia, by way of Cape of Good Hope. There 
load up with raw materials for the home market. 
(Name them). Returning keep on with the 
great Southern Drift under the influence of the 
westerlies, round Cape Horn into the Atlantic 
and so home. Have the class take many such 
vovages until you are sure that products of each 
country are fairly well in mind together with 
principal winds and ocean currents. 
this map is 
Date Line, 180 meridian, the line in which the 
world has agreed that the new day shall begin to 


Crossing seen the International 


count. 

Study the lesson carefully in advance, plan 
vour questions, and anticipate all possible dil- 
ficulties or you will surely come to grief. I sug- 
gest the use of a globe. Let us suppose that it 
is noon at Greenwich on the date of the lesson, 
sav October 9th. Count to the eastward one hour 
later for each fifteen degrees until on reaching 
180 degrees it will be midnight of the same dav. 
Then count to the westward, one hour earlier for 
each fifteen degrees, until the first moment of 
October 9th will be reached on the same meri(ial 
of 180 degrees. In another second, a new dav 
will come into the world, just after midnight on 
180 degrees. The world turns from West to Fast, 
consequently the new day will be to the West of 
the 180th meridian while to the East of it the 


old date will continue. At one step then one 
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d move over the 180th meridian from October 
io October 10th, if one stepped to the West, 
from October 10th back to October 9th, if 
stepped to the East. If the class is drawn up 
circle of twenty-four pupils, one for each 
ur of Oetober 9th, the class will realize this 
readily. By getting this circle to move 
| West to East the new day wll be recognized 
the West of the pupil who represents 180th 
Without careful 
point will be lost. 


neridian. demonstration this 


(hese notes and those given in the October 


an! November numbers of the JouRNAL are in * 


tended to present the ground plan of Frye’s 
Geaographies, now in use in this State. They call 
for the constant exercise of thought on the part 
of both teacher and pupils. This is their greatest 
merit. The points they present are well within 
the grasp of school children, as I know from per- 
sonal knowledge in several States. Surely no Vir- 
ginia teacher would maintain that the children of 


Virginia are less intelligent than those of other 
States. 





WASTE! WASTE!! WASTE!!! 


By C. G. MAPHIS, State Examiner, Charlottesville 

Among the questions submitted for the round- 
table discussion at one of our recent teachers’ in- 
stitutes was, “How can you teach drawing with a 
two-by-four blackboard ?” 

Observation and inquiry have revealed the fact 
that a large majority of our rural schoolhouses 
are provided with no greater quantity of black- 
board than is indicated in the question, and this 
is generally of such inferior quality as to render 
A large number of schoolhouses 
have no blackboards whatever. 

lt would be just as reasonable to give a work- 
man a pick and demand that he cultivate a ten- 
ire crop of corn, or to expect a farmer to sow 
lis erops, grain by grain and reap his harvests 
stalk by stalk and blade by blade. 

The most important, as it is the most difficult, 
question which the rural teacher has to solve is 
how to reduce the number of recitations and in- 
crease the length of the period. Not many rural 


it almost useless. 
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schools have fewer than thirty recitation periods 
a day, which would give an average of ten minutes 
of time to each, while the prevailing number is 
forty to fifty, and their length reduced correspond- 
ingly. 

lf the teacher is forced from lack of proper 
blackboard space to make the instruction practi- 
cally individual, there is a still greater reduction 
and waste of time. 

With ample Iackboard space, very often two 
or more small classes can be working at once, and 
the time required for the recitation thus be greatly 
reduced. This is especially true with classes in 
arithmetic. It is not exaggeration to say that 
twice as much work can be done and that it can 
be better done. 

It is waste, it is false economy, it is unbusiness- 
like, and unjust to require a teacher to spend twice 
the time necessary on a recitation and even then 
conduct it less efficiently, because it would take 
a few dollars to provide the schoolhouses with 
blackboards. If they were expensive, there might 
be a semblance of justification, but when good 
blackboards can be purchased for eleven cents a 
square foot, there can be no reasonable excuse for 
the failure to provide it. 

No schoolhouse should be built anywhere, if the 
school fund is not sufficient to erect the building 
and equip it with ample blackboards. It is a 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy to pay a 
teacher a forty dollar salary and so handicap her 
with a lack of the necessary means with which she 
is to do work that she can do only twenty dollars 
worth. 

Most of our trustees are farmers. They know 
that the use of poor agricultural implements, or 4 
lack of proper implements in the cultivation of the 
soil will surely result in reduced crops, and injury 
to the soil. Just as surely will the teacher’s work 
fall short and the minds of the children derive 
less benefit from the instruction they receive, if 
proper equipment is not provided for the use of 
the teacher. Stop the waste! Stop robbing the 
child! Better close all your schools for a term 
and use the money to buy proper equipment than 
to compel your teachers to work under such great 
disadvantages that only half-way results will fol- 
low. The increased efficiency of their work would 
soon compensate for the loss of time. 
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The LATIN AIM and METHOD IN the HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOMAS FITZ HUGH, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia 


THirpD PAPER 


THE SECOND YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 

The pupil enters upon his second year of Latin 
etudy on the basis of the thorough mastery of 
the beginner’s book, which has given him the 
command of all the universal and fundamental 
forms of the language and the ability to read 
elementary discourse. Experience 
shows that it is just here in making the transi- 
tion to the Caesar, high school grammar, and 
prose composition of the second year, that most 
breakdowns occur, and hence it behooves us to 
guard this point as the weakest in the chain and 
to proceed past it with care and deliberation. Let 
us make sure of our advance by a thorough re- 
forms and by gathering together in 
comprehensive survey little syntactical 
synopses, so as to mass our forces and bring the 
acquisitions of the first year freshly to bear upon 
the problems of the second. Such a compreher- 
sive grasp of the broad outlines of grammar as 
afforded by the already mastered beginner’s book 
will be the pupil’s surest support under the dif- 
ficulties of high school grammar, prose 
tion, and Caesar: he will enter the new field with 
his grammatical armor strengthened and cleared 
of the rust of the holidays. After such a sweep- 
ing synthesis of the principles acquired in the 
first year, the class will attack with confidence 
and success the first chapter of Caesar and the 
exercise and grammar-lesson based on it, and suc- 
and continued 


connected 


view of 
our 


composi- 


cess will bring new confidence 
victorv. 

Throughout this and all remaining years let 
the principles be emphasized in the first year, be 
inexorably followed and never lost sight of,—ac- 
curacy and thoroughness in detail, correctness of 
punctuation, acceptance and appreciation of the 
varied word-order of Latin speech, and the un- 
wearied cultivation of the power to take in the 
Latin thought directly and to give it out again 
in exact, forceful, and idiomatic translation. 
Regular written exercises with appropriate gram- 


mar study should be assigned a week throughout 
the first halt of the year, and never less often 
than once during the remainder of the year. Ag 
he great categories of syntax are reached in gram. 
mar and exercises, let the work start out from 
clear, concise, simple outlines of grammar, writ 
ten on the board and copied in the pupil’s note 
book, and serving to unify and fix in his mind 
the fuller and more systematic statement of the 
high school grammar. As before in the first year, 
these brief studies in syntax—for example, syn- 
opses of the uses of the cases, moods, conditions, 
relative clauses, and the like, with the clearest and 
simplest illustrative examples—will be constantly 
in demand from day to day, and time is saved 
and mastery assured by providing them im 
mediately in advance of the need for their use. 
In the meantime the reading of the author will 
call for constant application and verification of 
these invaluable little clusters of systematized 
grammatical truth, for the whole vigor of 
grammatical instruction will be centered about 
the exercise and the interpretation of the 
author, and, as before, all purely theoretical study 
of grammar will be excluded from the second and 
third years of Latin study as inappropriate to this 
inductive stage of grammatical pursuit. Here, 
too, as in the first year also, let the teacher seiz 
every opportunity to work with the class in prepa 
ration for the task for the morrow, and thus keep 
in close touch with individual difficulties and 
needs. Moreover let him utilize the spare moments 
at the close of the period, which should always 
be of maximum length, to guide and practice the 
pupil in sight-translation in both directions, 
accustom his ear to the sound of the oral language 
by reading to him and leading him more and more 
to understand the varying force and emphiasis of 
Latin word-order. And finally, let us not forget 
to make our constant aim the scholarly mastery 
of pure, simple, and forceful English, forbidding 
all bad or slovenly expression in ‘the mother 
tongue, and at the same time demanding tht 
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exact reproduction of the Latin thought in Eng- 
lish, and not allowing the pupil to content him- 
self with a rough statement of the general sense. 

But the crowning glory of the second year is 
that it marks the period of generous and illumin- 
ating differentiation and integration in_ the 
cultural study of Latin. It marks the point of 
differentiation, because we come to realize that 
language and its practice in reading and writing 
is one thing, and that literature is another. The 
pupil is brought face to face with the most char- 
acteristic and instructive contrast in human cul- 
ture, the contrast of language and literature. It 
is also the point of integration, because he comes 
to see that language and literature are but crea- 
tions of the human spirit, and that in studying 
them we are but studying the two noblest and 
most edifying expressions of human culture. Thus 
he is led to the highest viewpoint of the cultured 
mind, the viewpoint of culture history, from 
which he learns to survey as the life of an indi- 
vidual the life of a great people. He realizes at 
ence that language and literature are but parts 
of the whole of culture and must find their total 
setting and illumination in a vision of the total 
cultural life of a people; it is the life that he 
must see and understand in ever widening and 
deepening range, and language and literature are 
its most instructive phases. The imperishable 
value of the Latin language, literature, and life 
lies in the fact that they are the source and in- 
spiration of our own. 

From the vantage-ground, therefore, of study 
of Latin as the study of the language, literature, 
and life of the Romans, let the Latin teacher keep 
ever in mind the supreme educative and cultural 
worth of his teaching. Let him realize clearly 
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and strongly that the Latin language is funda- 
mental to all the more difficult and highly evolved 
phases, not only of English, but also of all other 
modern thought and expression, and let the pupil 
be constantly led to see its bearing upon a mas- 
terly grasp of his own speech and literature. Let 
the teacher remember always that Latin literature 
is the immediate model and source of all modern 
literature. Caesar’s genius dominates the world’s 
history for all time, and the Gallic War is an 
unsurpassed masterpiece of literary purity, dig- 
nity, and power, which could only have emanated 
from the pen of Caesar. Let him know and ac- 
cept as the fiat of history, which only a crass 
ignorance or narrowmindedness ignores, that the 
thought and life of Rome is basal to the thought 
and life of the Indo-European world and will be 
so as long as our civilization survives, and that 
the gateway of modern self-knowledge and self- 
mastery lies inexorably through the thought and 
language of the mother of nations. 

Accordingly, our canon for the second year of 
Latin in the high school will involve three cul- 
tural interests; in language, the high school Latin 
grammar and prose composition based on Caesar; 
in literature, Caesar’s Gallic War (the equivalent 
of four books) ; in life, a clear, simple survey of 
Roman culture-history through a careful reading 
of such a lucid and vivifying little manual as 
Abbott’s Short History of Rome (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co.). 

If the teacher desires to do so, he may broaden 
the culture-historical view and interest of the 
class and relieve the inevitable monotony of a 
military report by varying the Gallic War with 
the biographies of Caesar, Pompey, Cicero, and 
Augustus in Virt Romae. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


Growth and Education by John Mason Tyler. 294 pp. 
12 mo. $!.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 


This is a great book—one of the best that 
America has produced on education. It brings to- 


gether and interprets the literature of America 
and Europe on its subject. Its criticism of pres- 


ent school conditions is backed by scientific proof, 
and its suggestions of radical changes are sane 
and forceful. The careful study of this book 
would work wonders in school reform. It ought 
to be included in normal courses and in profes- 
sional reading lists. 
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The author is professor of biology at Amherst 
College, Mass. It is refreshing to study educa- 
tion from the biologist’s point of view and to get 
away for a while from the purely psychological 
view, which has dominated our educational think- 
The 
first chapter, on the Present Needs in Education, 


ing to the extent of making us one-sided. 


is scattered and unsatisfactory; it is in the second 
and third chapters- 
Hints 

author reaches his high-water mark. 


Man in the Light of Evolu- 


tion, and from Embryclogy—that the 
The reader 
can hardly deny the author’s conclusions, he is 
only perplexed over their application. “I have 
taken for granted the often forgotten or neglected 
axiom that a healthy physical growth and develop- 
ment are during childhood more important. than 
any amount of learning. In the first chapter I 
have tried to show that physical training and edu- 
cation are more needed to-day than ever before. 
The facts of human evolution, briefly discussed in 
the second chapter, seem to prove that, until the 
human stage is fully attained, the muscular system 
is the head and the strategic centre of develop- 
ment rather than the brain. In other words, the 
brain is developed through the exercise of the 
and the than these 
through the training of the brain. 


sense-organs muscles rather 
In this respect 
the voung child resembles the animal. If the 
higher mental powers of the brain do not awaken 
until the eleventh or twelfth year, it is of little 
use to attempt to train them before this time. 
If, during all those earlier years, the muscles are 
needing and craving exercise, we certainly should 
do well to meet and satisfy these needs.” 

Growth in height and weight, of the neuro- 
muscular system, and of the visceral organs is dis- 
cussed in the next three chapters, with statistics 
as to the successive periods of growth in the 
child’s life. important com- 
parison of these periods in regard to health and 
sickness, concluding inevitable advice 
that weak parts and weak periods in the child’s 
development should be carefully watched, pro- 
The chapters on kinder- 


Then follows an 


with thie 


tected, and developed. 
garten, primary, grammar, and high-school ages 
elaborate, with too much repetition, the material 
previously discussed. The value of play, gym- 
nastics, and manual training is emphasized as 
meeting the physical needs of the child. 


The author should have added a discussion of 
the subject-matter and methods of instruction in 
the light of his main principles, for there is 
where the most radical changes would result. How- 
ever, he has set us thinking of many applications 
“Every organ should be al- 
lowed ‘ime for its stage of pure growth, and should 
receive exercise only when it craves it, and not 
before. We must not attempt still further to 
hurry nature when she is already hastening the 
process of development just as far as is safe. We 


that might be made. 


allow a baby’s legs to grow and gain strength be- 
fore we permit or encourage him to walk. We 
should certainly be equally cautious and wise with 
the most complex and delicate portions of the 
child’s brain. When the organ begins to crave ex- 
suitable kinds and 
amounts fitted to the stage of growth and develop. 


ercise, we should furnish 
ment, and varied from year to year as maturity 


hastens on.” 


Classroom Management by William Chandler Bag- 
ley. 3822 pp, 12 mo. $1.25. .The Macmillan Co., 94 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

This is probably our clearest and most useful 
School Management. The 
has avoided many of the platitudes that weary the 
reader of most books on the subject. In addition 
to his full knowledge of the literature, he has 


text-book on author 


given us the results of his own experience in 
directing the training department of Montana and 
New York Normal Schools. “The data have been 
gathered from four sources; first and chiefly from 
observing the work of efficient and successful class- 
room teachers; secondly, from text-books and 
treatises upon the subject of school management 
and class-room practice; thirdly, from the writer’s 
fourthly, from general 
psychological principles. Data of the last-named 


class have, in every case, been subjected to actual 


own experience; and 


test before being included in the volume.” 

The psychological discussions are mainly for 
the purpose of explaining the place of habit- 
building in school routine and the value of various 
incentives and methods in holding the pupils at- 
tention. This bit of psychology is supposed to 
make the book difficult for those who have not 
studied that subject; but only a few of our teach- 
ers would stumble over these clear applications of 
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nsychological principles. The book is mainly a 
succession of practical suggestions for daily work, 

ientifically explained and systematized, with a 
little too many unusual divisions. Problems of 

{ministration and supervision are not mixed up 
with problems of classroom teaching and discipline, 
as is generally done in such discussions. The 
teacher will find in the book definite help for 
every hour of the school day; in fact, she is 
pursued even in her hours and days of relaxation 
and is told what to do and what not to do. 

After an introduction on educational ideals, the 
author takes up the Routine Factors in Classroom 
Management,” treating of such-details as work for 
the first day in school, seating of pupils, signals, 
tidiness, formation of lines, ete. “In such details 
as passing books and writing materials, passing to 
and from the blackboard, getting wraps, preserving 
silence and order, an educative influence is being 
exerted that may equal in value the influence of 
lessons and recitations.” The chapter on the 
Daily Program is interesting on account of its 
emphasis on “form” studies in comparison with 
“content” studies (a subject for argument pro and 
con) and on account of the typical programs for 
graded and ungraded schools. The importance of 
Regularity and Punctuality in attendance is well 
brought out in the next chapter; the responsibility 
of the teacher in preserving hygienic conditions in 
the classroom is illustrated by practical advice; 
and the chapters on Discipline and Penalties are 
relieved of their conventionality by a long argu- 
ment in favor of corporeal punishment. 

The second division of the book is devoted to 
the Judgment Factors in Classroom Management, 
or, in plainer words, the Problem of Attention in 
Study and Recitation. The use of instincts and 
incentives, the supreme value of the lesson assign- 
ment, the Batavia system and the supervision of 
study periods, and the means of testing the results 
of school work are the main subjects under discus- 
sion. Then follow three conventional chapters on 
the teacher and her professional ideals. The ap- 
pendices of forty pages include outlines of 
practical work either in observing or testing the 
results of teaching. The reader finishes the book 
with the feeling that the author realizes the daily 
necessities, as well as the theoretical principles, of 
Classroom Management. 
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Chapters in Rural Progress by Kenyon L., Butterfield. 
251 pp. 12 mo $1.00. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 

The rural school teacher should be ex-officio a 
leader. “The teacher ought to be not only a 
teacher of pupils, but in some sense a teacher of 
the community. The country teacher ought to un- 
derstand the country community, ought to have 
some knowledge of the problems that farmers have 
to face, ought to have some appreciation of the 
peculiar conditions of farm life.” How much more 
is this true of principals and superintendents ! 

As opportunity and responsibility are but dif- 
ferent phases of the same thing, principals and 
teachers may well spend time in the local study 
of social and economic conditions, interpreting 
these in relation to the general movements for 
rural progress that are attracting great national 
interest. President Butterfield is head of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and has had 
unusual opportunities of studying rural values 
and rural needs in New England and the Middle 
West. His book puts the reader in touch with 
present advances; and though it suffers, as a col- 
lection of addresses and articles, from repetitions, 
its main points are worth being repeated until they 
become part of the reader’s own thinking. 

The human element in the farm problem is 
always kept to the front in the book. The farm- 
er’s personal and domestic life are the rural com- 
munity’s most valuable asset, and all the economic 
progress is to be gauged by its effect upon the cul- 
ture and happiness of the man and his home. The 
author regrets that agricultural colleges and farm. 
ers’ institutes have failed to give the technical 
problems of agriculture their true setting. He 
pleads for a study of the school, the church, the 
social and economic organizations, the books and 
magazines an! papers, the entertainments, the 
home equipment, the contact with urban centres, 
ete., as the highest elements in rural progress. The 
chemistry of the soil, the biology of crops, and 
ihe marketing of products are necessary studies 
for the economic bases of these elements, but they 
need to be interpreted in their human, cultural 
significance. 

With full praise of the American farmer, Presi- 
dent Butterfield considers the effect of isolation in 
limiting his outlook and opportunity. Rural de- 
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livery, better roads, city and county papers, and 
various organizations are discussed as tending to 
The Hesperia Movement 
model 


overcome this isolation. 
in Michigan is recommended as a 
means for bringing parents and teachers together. 
The Scuthern reader feels that the numerous as- 
cociations of parents and teachers throughcut the 
South would have furnished President Butterfield 
with a more extensive and valuable illustration. 
The national society called the “Grange” is warmly 
praised for its past record and its present large in- 
fluence in New England and the Middle States. 
The chapter on “Opportunities for Farm Women” 
is the most inspiring in the book. The different 
phases of agricultural education are discussed at 
length, with suggestions as to increasing their 
practical usefulness. It is a pity that the author 
is ignorant of the movement in our Southern 
States to have model farms in every community 
through the co-operation of some local farmer with 
a bureau of experts. 

The rural school is recognized as the strategic 
centre of rural progress, and the repeated discus- 


sions of its significance are helpful. Here is a 
summary of one of the chapters: “The pro 
grammes needed to unite rural school and farm 
community is, first, to enrich the course of study 
hy adding nature-study and agriculture, and about 
these co-ordinating the conventional school sub- 
jects; second, to eacourage the co-operation of the 
pupils, especially for the improvement of the school 
and its surroundings: third, to bring together for 
discussion and acquaintance the teachers and the 
patrons of the school; fourth, so far as possible to 
make the school house a meeting-place for the 
community, for young people as well as for older 
people, where music, art, social culture, literature, 
study of farming, and in fact, anything that has 
to do with rural education, may be fostered; and 
fifth, to expect the teacher to have a knowledge of 
the industrial and general social conditions of 
agriculture, especially those of the community in 
which her lot is cast.” 

This book informs and inspires. It will do 
good to the rural leader, whoever he or she may be. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
In Convention Assembled at Cleveland Ohio, July 1, 1908 


DECLARATION 


The National Education Association, now holding 
its Forty-sixth Annual Convention in Cleveland, and 
representing teachers and friends of education in 
every State in this Union, makes the following 
declaration of principles and aims: 

1. Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is 
a primary essential to the industrial and commercial 
welfare of the country, we cordially indorse the 
establishment by municipal boards of education of 
trade schools, industrial schools, and evening con- 
tinuation schools; and further recommend that the 
instruction in these schools be practical and efficient, 
and have the advice and the approval of the trade 
interested, to the end that graduates of these schools 
may at once become advanced apprentices or journey- 
men. 

2. We recommend the subordination of highly 
diversified and overburdened courses of study in the 
grades to a thorough drill in essential subjects; and 
the sacrifice of quantity to an improvement in the 
quality of instruction. The complaints of business 
men that pupils from the schools are inaccurate in 
results and careless of details is a criticism that 
should be removed. The principles of sound and ac- 
curate training are as fixed as natural laws and 
should be insistently followed. Il]l-considered experi- 
ments and indiscriminate methodizing should he 
abandoned, and attention devoted to the persevering 
and continuous drill necessary for accurate and 
efficient training; and we hold that no course of 


Sey 


study in any public school should be so advanced or 
so rigid »s to prevent instruction to any student, who 
may necd it, in the essential and practical parts of 
the common English branches. 

3. We assert that the individuality of the pupil 
should be carefully considered, to the end that he 
may be instructed in the light of his limitations and 
capacity; and we commend to all local authorities 
the necessity of greater care in the arrangement of 
courses of study, that they may be adapted to the 
pupils to be instructed, rather than that pupils 
should be adapted to fixed courses of study and an 
inflexible system of grading. 

4. The public high schools should not be chiefly 
fitting schools for higher institutions, but should 
be adapted to the general needs, both intellectual 
and industrial, of their students and communities, 
and we suggest that the higher institutions may 
wisely adapt their courses to this condition. We 
also suggest to school boards and superintendents 
the importance of securing for their high schools 
teachers who have not only abundant scholarship but 
also successful experience in teaching or efficient and 
practical training in pedagogy. 

5. There is concededly a grave moral depression in 
our business and social atmosphere. The revelations 
of the financial and legislative world for the past 
two years denote a too general acquiescence in ques 
tionable practices and standards. We earnestly 
recommend to boards of education, principals, and 
teachers the continuous training of pupils in morals, 
and in business and professional ethics, to the «nd 
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that the coming generation of men of affairs may 
have a well-developed abhorrence of unfair dealing 
and discrimination. The establishment of the honor 
system in schools, the ostracism of the dishonest 
or unfair pupil, the daily exemplification in the 


routine life of the school of the advantage of honest 
and truthful methods, are commended to the especial 
attention of teachers as a partial means to this end. 

¢ The Bureau of Education at Washington should 
be preserved in its integrity and the dignity of its 


position maintained and increased. It should re- 
ceive at the hands of Congress such recognition and 
such appropriations as will enable it not only to em- 
ploy all expert assistants necessary, but also to 
publish in convenient and usable form the results 
of investigations; thus making that department of 
our government such a source of information and 
advice as will be most helpful to the people in con- 
ducting their campaigns of education. We are of 
the opinion that the importance of the subject under 
its control, and the dignity of this country require 
that this Bureau be maintained as an independent 
department of the government. 

7. The National Education Association notes with 
approval that the qualifications demanded of teach- 
ers in the public schools are increasing annually, 
and particularly that in many localities special prepa- 
ration is demanded of teachers. The idea that any- 
one with fair education can teach school is gradually 
giving way to the correct notion that teachers must 
make special preparation for the vocation of teach- 
ing. The higher standards demanded of teachers 
must lead logically to higher salaries for teachers, 
and constant efforts should be made by all persons 
interested in education to secure for teachers ade- 
quate compensation for their work. 

&. It is the duty of the State to provide for the 
education of every child within its borders, and to 
see that all children obtain the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. The constitutional provision that all tax- 
pavers must contribute to the support of the public 
schools logically carries with it the implied provision 
that no persons should be permitted to defeat the 
purposes of the public school law by forcing their 
children, at an early age, to become bread winners. 
To this end the child labor and truancy laws should 
be so harmonized that the education of the child, 
not its labor, shall be made the chief concern. 

9. The National Education Association indorses 
the increasing use of school buildings for free vaca- 
tion schools and for free evening schools and lecture 
courses for adults, and for children who have been 
obliged to leave the day school prematurely. We 
also approve of the use of school grounds for play 
grounds and the use of school gymnasiums and bath 
rooms for the benefit of the children in the crowded 


districts during summer. ae 


10. Local taxation, supplemented bv State taxation, 
presents the best means for the support of the public 
schools, and for securing that deep interest in them 
which is necessary to their greatest efficiency. State 
ald should be granted only as supplementary to local 
taxation, and not as a substitute for it. 

11. The National Education Association observes 
with great satisfaction the tendency of cities and 
towns to replace large school committees or boards 
which have exercised executive functions through sub- 
committees, by small boards which determine gen- 
eral policies, but intrust all executive functions to 
salaried experts, 

12. We cannot too often repeat that close, in- 
telligent, judicious supervision is necessary for all 
grades of schools. 
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13. The rapid establishment of rural high schools 
and the consolidation of rural district schools are 
most gratifying evidences of the progress of educa- 
tion. We believe that this movement should be 
encouraged until the children of r ral communities 
enjoy the benefits of public education to an extent 
approximating as nearly as practicable the education 
furnished in urban communities. 

14. The National Education Association wishes to 
record its approval of the increasing appreciation 
among educators of the fact that the building of char- 
acter is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate 
reason for the expenditure of millions for their main- 
tenance. There are in the minds of the children 
and youth of to-day a tendency toward a disregard 
for constituted authority, a lack of respect for age 
and superior wisdom, a weak appreciation of the 
demands of duty, a disposition to follow pleasure 
and interest rather than obligation and order. This 
condition demands the earliest thought and action 
of our leaders of opinion and places important 
obligations upon school boards, superintendents and 
teachers. 

15. It is apparent that familiarity with the 
English Bible as a master-piece of literature is 
rapidly decreasing among the pupils in our schools. 
This is the direct result of a conception which re- 
gards the Bible as a theological book merely, and 
thereby leads to its exclusion from the schools of 
some states as a subject of reading and study. We 
hope for such a change of public sentiment in this 
regard as will permit and encourage the reading 
and study of the English Bible, as a literary work of 
the highest and purest type, side by side with the 
poetry and prose which it has inspired and in large 
part formed. 

16. The National Education Association wishes to 
congratulate the secondary schools and colleges of 
the country that are making an effort to remove the 
taint of professionalism, and other abuses, that have 
crept into students’ sports. This taint can be re 
moved only by leading students, alumni, and school 
faculties to recognize that inter-school games should 
be played for sportsmanship and not merely for 
victory. 

17. It is important that school buildings and 
school grounds should be planned and decorated so 
as to serve as effective agencies for educating, not 
only the children, but the people as a whole, in 
matters of taste. The school is becoming more and 
more a community center, and its larger opportuni- 
ties impose new obligations. School buildings should 
be attractive as well as healthful, and the adjoining 
grounds should be laid out and planned with appro- 
priateness and beauty. 

18. The highest ethical standards of conduct and 
of speech should be insisted on among teachers. It 
is not becoming that commercialism or self-seeking 
should shane their actions, or that intemperance 
should mark their utterances. A code of professional 
conduct clearly understood and rigorously enforced 
by public opinion is being slowly developed, and 
must one day control all teachers worthy of the 
name. . 

19. In teaching, as in every other kind of work, 
the best service is secured by finding the individual 
best fitted to the particular place as indicated by 
training, experience, and meritorious service; the 
Naticnal Education Association therefore heartily 
approves a merit system of promoting teachers and 
filling vacancies. We assert furthermore, that the 


grounds upon which a teacher may apply for a 
position are preparatory training, experience, and 
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weritorious service,—in a word, professional fitness, 
alone: and that the use of other personal and 
political arguments to secure appointment is de- 
plorable in the teacher and a serious menace to a 
high vrofessional standard. 

The foregoing principles and aims have been fully 
considered by the Committee and unanimously recom- 
mended to the Active Members of the National 
Education Association for adoption. 


unanimous vote of Active Members in 
1908, 


Adopied by 
session, July 
InwiIn SuHeparp, Secretary. 


A Morning Song for Schools 


By Edwin 8S, Sheppe. 


Air: “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Come, friends and helpers, all unite 
In songs of hearty cheer, 
We're marching on with banners bright, 
Away with doubt and fear. 
For liberty we fight, 
Sweet liberty! 
Our hearts and hands we all unite 
For victory! 


For freedom from jll habits’ sway 
We'll strive until we win,— 
Bid darkness flee and let the da) 
With its sweet light shine in. 

For liberty we fight, 
Sweet liberty! 
Our hearts and hands we all unite 
For victory! 


High o’cr the hills our pathway lies, 
We go to seek our own, 
No power can keep from us the prize 
Except ourselves alone! 
For liberty we fight, 
Sweet liberty! 
Our hearts and hands we all unite 
For victory! 


The TOANO HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By H. M. McMANAWAY, Principal gf Toano School 


One of the most valuable adjuncts of the Toanvu 
High School is the High School Library Associa- 
tion. The other prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation attribute to Dr. H. U. Stephenson, of Toano, 
the honor of having devised the plan which has 
been worked out so successfully in the formation 
of the Association. In May, 1908, a call was is- 
sued to those who were interested in establishing 
a permanent library for the high school, to meet 
in the parlors of the Felix Hotel for the purpose 
of organizing an Association and discussing ways 
and means. Many of the most prominent ladies 
and gentlemen of the neighborhood were present 
and they at once organized the Toano High 


School Library Association. 

The object of the Association as stated in the 
Constitution 
nent 
shall | be 
tional 


was to form and establish a perma- 
library for our school and county, which 
for the moral, social, and  educa- 
advantages of our children and _ people. 


Mrs. C. C. Branch was elected President, Mrs. J. 
M. Jennings, Vice-President; Mrs. J. G. Carlton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and Mrs. John Geddy, 
Librarian. Besides these officers a Board of Gov- 
ernors was elected, which has the power to en- 
force such laws or rules as the Association may 
pass for the governing of the library. It is also 
the duty of the board to have general supervision 
over the library, the work of the librarian and 
such other matters as are not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the constitution. After the election 
of officers, Dr. Stephenson offered, in the form 
of a resolution, a proposition to the School Board 
of Stonehouse and Powhatan Districts (the two dis- 
tricts containing the school) which was at once 
adopted by the Association. The proposition in 
brief was: If the two boards would each give 
$150.00 for the establishment of a library, and 
allow the use of a room in the school, the Library 
Association would bind itself to furnish $200.00, 
and besides, would install a piano, valued at $250.00 
(This had been given to the Association by two 
of its members, Dr. Stephenson and Mr. C. C. 
Branch). If the board would accept this propo- 
sition the value of the library at the time of its 
installation would then be $750.00. A committee 
was appointed to present the proposition to the 
boards and report. Both boards at once accepted 
and made the appropriation. The question how 
to raise the necessary $200.00 now confronted the 
Association, and this is how they answered it: 
It was decided that the membership fee should be 
$1.00 per year in advance, and that all who con- 
tributed the dollar and joined before’ school 
opened should be charter members. A large copy 
of the constitution was printed and framed, and 
blank spaces for over one hundred names were 
left at the bottom of the sheet. These blank 
spaces were for the names of the charter members 
and on the day when the school was dedicated, an 
opportunity to become a charter member was 
offered to those present at the exercises. The 
result was that the spaces were filled. One hun- 
dred and fourteen charter members were enrolled 
and $114.00 turned into the Treasury. A lawn 
party brought in $18.00; a play presented the 
night of the dedication brought in $75.00 more, 
a member of the Association gave five dollars in 
eash, a gift of $25.00 brought the total to $237.00, 
and the work was done. The library has been 
neatly and tastefully furnished, with reading table, 
chairs, sectional bookcases, drugget and rugs, at 
a cost of $150.00. There are over 470 books on 
the shelves and about 18 standard monthlies and 
weeklies on the reading table, exclusive of the daily 
Times-Dispatch. These books are all new and are 
standard works of history, fiction, poetry, ete., 
ete. There are good reference books and one or 
two cases of the latest fiction for the use of those 
outside of the school. One case of juvenile books 
was the gift of a gentleman who formerly lived 
in Toano. There is still a surplus of about $90.00 
in the treasury, and with this many valuable 
additions will be made from time to time. A 
second piano was found a necessity for the school, 
so the Association has undertaken to assist the 
school in paying for a new $350.00 instrument, 
which has been installed and is now in use. The 
children of the school take a great interest in 
the library and they have formed The Library 
Auxiliary. The membership of the auxiliary is 
25 cents per year, and they have a large member- 


ship. 
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SOME HENRICO SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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Highland Spring School. The building cost $15,- 
y (0) and displaces the old building, which cost $4, 

l 100. In the October number of the Journal on page 
we printed a picture of the old Highland 

‘ Springs School, which, by the way, was opened 

5 January 1, 1907 and stood for the consolida- 
1 of four small schools. It opened with an en- 
3 liment of about 150; the present enrollment is 

, ut 280. The old building had four rooms. 
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F Glen Lea School, about one and a half miles 
4 rom Richmond, takes the place of a one-room 
School. It has eight rooms and an assembly hall. 

4 It now has foud teachers. The enrollment of the 
4 old school was 35, thé new school, 135; cost of 


the building, $15,000.00. 








It was, therefore, found to be too small almost as 
soon as the school had begun, and the school board 
of Henrico was compelled to build a new build- 
ing of ten rooms. They now have ten teachers 
and they run a course in domestic science in the 
old school building which is, as a matter of fact, 
a very fine building, having cost $4,000.00 and 
is to the side of the new building, a picture of 
which is given herewith. 














Henrico 


Ginter Park School, county, was open- 
ed this year for the first time. The building was 
put up by Miss Grace Arents at cost of about 15,- 
000.00 and turned over by her to the county for 
use. There are three teachers at present and six- 
ty-five pupils. In addition, there is run by the resi- 
dents a kindergarten of about twenty-five pupils. 
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INTERESTING CHILDREN IN HOME 
and FARM 


Augusta County School Fair 


Last spring the Beverley Manor League of Augusta 
county ventured upon something entirely new in the 
way of school entertainment, the idea being to inter- 
est children in the work of home and farm. The 
league offered seven prizes, three for girls for bread, 
butter, and aprons; three for boys for potatoes, cab- 
bage, and tumatoes. For both the boys and girls 
there were five dollars for first, three for second, 
and two dollars for third prize. A prize of ten dol- 
lars was for the teacher who secured the largest 
exhibit from her pupils. 

Unfortunately, the schools were nearly all closed 
when the plan was matured, and the children could 
be reached only by notices in newspapers. The con- 
test was limited to children attending the public 
schools. Parents were asked to prepare the ground, 
and furnish necessary fertilizers, seed potatoes, cab- 
bage and tomato plants, and then the boys must hoe 
their own row, and harvest the crop, from which 
they would select the best half-dozen potatoes, cab- 
bage, and tomatoes, for the exhibit. Girls were ex- 
pected to receive no help from their mothers other 
than material for the loaf of bread, pound of butter, 
and apron; the making of each article to be strictly 
by the child. 

"Nothing like this had ever been attempted in the 
county, and the result seemed doubtful. Many sent 
in their names for enrollment and stopped at that. 
Bovs bezan to report that hogs had rooted up the 
potatoes. worms were eating the cabbages, tomatoes 
were rotting. Before the day the exhibit was to be 
made came the league had ceased to expect much, 
except the president, Mrs. Fannie Bayley King, who 
has unbounded faith in God and children. And when 
the day came it was ushered in with a heavy rain 
which kept many articles at home. When the doors 
were thrown open to the public it was evident that 
Mrs. King’s trust in children was not misplaced. It 
was a splendid display, the biggest and best seen 
here since the days of the old county fairs. Assem- 
bly hall. the iargest audience room in Staunton, was 
packed with delighted county people when prizes 
were awarded. Money for the prizes was given by 
citizens, and the school board. 





JoHN W. Topp. 





Campbell County School Fair 


Superintendent Walter L. Garbee, of Campbell 
county. informs us that.on October 8th there assem- 
bled at Rusthurg, the county seat, school officials, 
teachers, patrons, pupils, and a number of spectators 
to witness the first Educational Fair ever held in 
Camphell county. Early in the day the boys begun 
to arrive with their agricultural products, cultivated 
solely by themselves, with written reports giving 
every detail of their work. Corn, potatoes and black- 
eyed peas were among the products exhibited, and 
while there were not a great many entries, the speci-' 
mens were of the highest grade, and the competition 
eo keen that it was with the greatest difficulty the 
committce of gentlemen awarded the prizes. 

The girls ever ready to keep pace with, if not to 
excel, the boys, brought in compositions, loaves of 
bread, prints of butter, and a number of hand-made 
cook aprons. 

A number of ladies from Lynchburg promoters of 
the fair movement, constituted a committee to pass 






















on the girls’ exhibits and to award the prizes; judg- 
ing from the time taken, they were quite as much 
perplexed as were the committee of gentelmen. They 
persevered, however, and after so long a time were 
ready to award the prizes; but before doing so, re 
membering that “The proof of the pudding is the eat. 
ing of it,” they partook with a great deal of relish 
a part of the bread and butter on exhibition. 

In the afternoon the old-fashioned spelling bee 
was called, in which both boys and girls took part. 
The boys went down in defeat, one of the girls 
capturing the prize. Perhaps the leading feature 
of the occasion, was the line up of prize winners on 
a raised platform in front of the intensely interested 
audience. Their eyes fairly shone like diamonds ag 
Schoo] inspector, J. S. Thomas, appeared on the 
scene holding in his hands seventy dollars—the gift 





of the Lynchburg business men—in crisp new notes J 
in United States currency, with ribbons tied about y 
them, indicating, first, second and third prizes. : 
" 
A LETTER FROM MARYLAND g 
Havre de Grace, Md., Oct. 26, 1908. : 
Editor of Virginia Journal of Education: . 
I may not be wrong in my opinion that many J. 
of your readers will find pleasure in seeing some = 
notes from this State, which is bound to yours 
by the closest ties of hospitality and sympathy. 
The organization of schools here is a very com- 
plete one. We have seven years below the high 
school. and four years in the latter. Graduation r 
from the high school admits into our best col- may 
leges. a 
: ror 
Our high school building has sixteen recitation P 
rooms, library, two large assembly haHs, large ven | 
basement rooms fitted up for use by the pupils It 
during cold and disagreeable weather. “ 
There are in this building, which is the main regi 
one of the town, nearly seven hundred pupils, A 
nearly one hundred of whom are in the high feu! 
school. The corps of teachers comprises eighteen. 
A commercial course has just been installed, to 
which the pupils of the 3d and 4th year are ad- 
mitted, if they select to pursue that course in J 
preference to the regular academic. a; 
The State makes a special annual appropria- v 
tion of $1,000 for this department. C 
Our manual training department is under the 
charge of a male teacher, and is one of the most M 
complete I ever saw. The State makes a special . 
annual appropriation of $1,500 to sustain this 
department. = 
As local superintendent, I am given “full Ve. 
course,’ being supported warmly by the school of- 
ficials, and having their active co-operation in my 
purpose to engraft improvements here and there, 1 
wherever I may find it possible to do so, in order 
to establish a more perfect system, and to arouse ern 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of teachers lant: 


and patrons.. The one purpose of the officials 
seems to be to work for the interest of the schools. 
With such freedom as I possess here, and with 
such unselfish co-operation as I am receiving at the 
hands of my superior officers, I find this an agree 
able work, and one where much good may be ac 
complished. 


gene 

three 
noon 
parti 
bene 
the 


morn 


Very respectfully, 
J. W. TINSLEY. 


[Formerly principal of High School, Newport News, 
Va.—Eb.] 
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The nineteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Association will be held at At- 
lanta, Ga., December 29, 30 and 31. Of the 
general association three morning sessions and 
three evening sessions will be held. The after- 
noons will be devoted to the programs of the de- 
partments. Those who desire to get the full 
benefit of the meeting should come in time for 
the opening addresses at ten o’clock Tuesday 
morning and remain to the close of the evening 


session Thursday. Interesting programs have 
been arranged, both of the general association and 
of the several departments, providing for the dis- 
cussion of some of the most vital problems of 
education in the South to-day. 

Among the subjects to be discussed in the gen- 
eral association will be public school improve- 
ment—houses, grounds, comfort, sanitation; the 
public high school: its function, its support, the 
course of study, its relation to life and to the 
higher and lower schools; the education of the 


negro; industrial and agricultural education ; edu- 
cation and citizenship; education and _ public 


health. 

One or more afternoon sessions will be held 
by each of the following departments: higher 
education, secondary education, elementary edu- 
cation, normal schools, drawing and industrial 
education, physical education, child study, 
libraries, and kindergarten, and much of the most 
important work of the Association will be done at 
these meetings. 

Never before has there been so much interest 
in education in the South, in the development of 
our educational institutions and the improvement 
of our schools of all grades, as there is now, and 
never before has there been so much need of sane 
and thorough discussion of the more important 
problems of education by Southern educators. 
Many of these problems are peculiar to the South 
or have phases of special interest to the people 
of this section at this time. No other association 
offers the same opportunity for free, thorough, un- 


restrained and and unbiased discussion, and in no 
other association is it possible for the problems 


of common interest to all the Southern states to 
be discussed from the standpoint of southern edu- 
cational, social, and economic condition. For this 
reason, this association may be the most vital fae- 
tor in the general development of education in 
the Southern States and should receive the 
hearty, active co-operation of teachers, school offi- 
cers, and all others interested in education in all 
these States. It is expected that the attendance 


at the Atlanta meeting will be very large. 

The railroads will sell tickets on the certifi- 
cate plan at the cost of one first-class fare for the 
trip to Atlanta and one-third of one first-class 
fare for the return trip. Hotels and boarding 
houses in Atlanta will make special rates. 
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For programs of the general and departmental 
sessions and for further information, address H 
Elmer Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Supt. W. M. Slaton, chairman of the local execu- 
tive committee, Atlanta, Ga.; or P. P. Claxton, 


president, Knoxy ille, Tenn. 


sierly, secretary, 





Owing to the destruction by fire of the lead- 
ing hotel of Oklahoma City, in accordance with 
previous announcement, the next meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23 to 25, 1909. The Auditorium Hotel 
will be the headquarters. The railway rates for 
this meeting will be one and one-half fare on the 
certificate plan from all territory east and south 
of Chicago and St. Louis, and there is a fair 
prospect that a similar rate will be granted from 
the territory of the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion. In any case, the rate will not be more than 
two cents per mile each way, which is the same 
as the one and one-third fare on the certificate 
plan which was formerly granted for this meeting 
on the basis of three cents per mile. 

It is expected that the Chicago meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence will be the 
largest in the history of the Department. 

A special bulletin containing a preliminary 
program will be issued about January 15. 





We note with a great deal of interest that the 
National Education Association, in its meeting at 
Cleveland last year, adopted an excellent declara- 
tion which is printed in this number of the 
Journar. We call special attention to one clause 
which complains of the lack of the knowledge of 
the Bible in our schools. This declaration is ex- 
tremely timely, for the ignorance of the American 
public at large of the Bible is to be deplored. In 
a country where religious freedom prevails (which 
we believe in with all-our hearts), it is not right 
to teach the Bible in the schools in any doctrinal 
sense, but it should be taught as literature and 
history in order that everyone may know of the 
development of a great religious movement, which 
came out of Judea and spread over the western 
world, forming the basis of western civilization. 
In a recent number of the Pennsylvania School 


Journal is an article on “The Young Man’s Ignor- 
ance of the Bible.” It is shown that at the Mount 
Hermon School, founded by Dwight L. Moody, 
a course is required in the English Bible. In 
order to grade the students properly, an entrance 
examination on the Bible is given to every student 
entering. We quote herewith the questions of one 
of those entrance examinations: 


1. (1) Write in full the names of any five Old 
Testament books. 

(2) Tell for each the leading actor or chief 
subject of the book. 
2. Write the first and fifth commandments. 


3. (1) Who were saved from the judgment of 
the flood, and why? 

(2) Who tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah 
from destruction, and how? 

(3) Who lost his life on Mt. Gilboa, and why’? 

4. Who was each of the following, and what 
did each have to do with God’s chosen people: 
Jacob, Aaron, Gideon, Samuel, and Elijah? 

5. What great event in the history of God’s 
people happened at the Red Sea? At Mount Sinai? 
At Jericho? 

6. Who built the tabernacle? Where? Who 
built the temple? Where? What was the differ- 
ence between them? How were they both used? 


It will be noticed that these questions deal en- 
tirely with fact and not with doctrine. Though 
simple, they are comprehensive but do not require 
any great amount of detail. Last year this ex- 
amination was given to 107 new students, none 
of whom were under sixteen years of age. They 
were average young men in character and pre- 
sumably had some knowledge of the Bible. Eighty- 
four of the 107 had attended Sunday-school an 
average of six years each; twelve had read the 
whole Bible, while sixteen made no claim to having 
read any of it; six after reading the questions 
made no attempt to answer any and twenty-three 
did not answer a single question correctly. One 
made the following remarkable statement: “The 
namies of five Old Testament books are Luke, John, 
Mark, and Psalms.” Only twenty-six were able 
to give the First Commandment and fourteen the 
Fifth. Among the answers for the Command- 
ments was “The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want.” 

Out of the 101 taking the examination, sixty- 
nine were able to tell who was saved from the 
flood, and one included with Noah the ten tribes 
of Israel. One thought the hero of the ark was 
Moses. another Abraham, and another Lot, while 
one asserted that “Adam and Eve were saved frow 
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the flood because they believed on God.” Of the 
five characters named in question four, Jacob was 
known by thirty-two, Aaron by twenty-four, Gideon 
by sixteen, Samuel by twenty, and #lijah by 
twenty-two. Among some of the answers con- 
cerning Jacob were these: 

“Jacob was a younger son of David.” 

“Jacob was the husband of Mary and father of 
Jesus.” 

Concerning Samuel, among the replies were the 
following: 

“Samuel was the brother of Joseph.” 

“Samuel was a disciple.” 

Fifty-eight knew about the crossing of the Red 
Sea, and one brilliant youth described those who 
crossed as “the Israel Lights.” 

Among the answers to question six were these: 
‘Moses built the tabernacle in Egypt. ‘The 
Egyptians built the temple in Egypt.” 

Another answers: “The Jews built the taber- 
nacle and used it as a place for money mongers. 
Christ built the temple to worship our father.” 

Another one: “The Romans built the tabernacle 
and the Jews built the temple in Jerusalem ” 

In addition to the six questions mentioned 
above, a harder examination was given of nine 
questions, which we will not quote. It is sufficient 
to sav that of the 107 only forty-seven attempted 
the second examination. 

In many ways this is amusing, but at the same 
time it is shocking. Many of these 107 youths 
had had very little training, but in what schools 
in America would they have had the opnortunity 
to learn biblical history? Very few elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States have 
courses in the English Bible. In Virginia, it has 
been the custom in many of the schools to read 
some selection fiom the Bible as an opening exer- 
cise, but otherwise the Bible is not taught. We 
plead for the introduction of Bible stories and 
Bible history into our schools, not in any secta- 
rian or doctrinal sense, but in order that our boys 
and girls may know the history of a religion, and 
the men who made it—a religion which is the 
foundation-stone of our civilization. 





Beginning with December, 1908, the Virginia 
Publishing Company at Lynchburg, Va., will pub- 
lish a new magazine termed “The Virginia Maga- 
zine.” The first number will contain articles by 
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Dr. S. C. Mitchell, formerly of Richmond College, 
and one of the leading educators of the South; Dr. 
Walter J. Quick, of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; State Examiner James S. Thomas, and 
other writers. It is to be published in Lynchburg, 
and is under the charge of Mr. Edgar Syden- 
stricker as its editor-in-chief. 

THE Virginia JouRNAL oF Epvucation has 
clubbing arrangements with the Virginia Maga- 
zine, by which the two papers can be secured at 
$1.50 a year. Price of Tur VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
or EpucaTion is $1.00 per year, and the price of 
the Virginia Magazine is also $1.00, so subscribers 
get the two magazines for the price and a half of 
one. 


We call attention to the continuation of our 
clubbing rates with the Primary Education and 
the Popular Educator. The price of each of those 
splendid magazines is $1.50 per year. By special 
arrangements we are able to furnish either one of 
these magazines and THr VirGINIA JOURNAL OF 
Epucarion at the price of $1.50. This is a splen- 
did offer and we hope that many teachers will 
accept it. 





As we go to press, the Third Annual Confer- 
ence of Virginia is in session. Reports are that 
every county in Virginia is represented at Newport 
News either by a teacher or teachers or by the 
superintendent or by some school official. This 
means a great thing for the State. We hope to 
have a full account of this meeting in the January 
number of the JourNAL. 





The twenty-fourth meeting of the American 
Historical Association will be held in Richmond 
from December 28, to December 31. Many papers 
of deep interest to teachers of history in secondary 
schools and colleges will be read. It is to be hoped 
that the teachers of history in Virginia will be 
present at this meeting. . 





Saving Habit—A Matter of Education 


Our New England friends have been prac- 
ticing this saving habit for many years, hut we 
of the South have just begun to give the matter 
any thought. With the development of the ru- 


ral delivery every neighborhood has practically 
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a bank at its door. The Capitol Savings Bank, 
of Richmond, Va., has special facilities for 
banking by mail, and a line to them will give 
detailed information. It pays 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest, gives you your money whenever 
you want it. This saving habit ought to appeal 
especially to teachers, for many of them want 
to provide against the proverbial “rainy day,” 
or at least “save up for a summer trip.” The 
officers of this bank, which has over a half mil- 
lion assets, are: Jno, C. Hagan, President; 
Jno. Garland Pollard, Vice-President; R. M. 
Kent (incidentally brother of Dr. C. W. Kent, 
of the University of Virginia), Cashier; Clinton 
L. Williams, Assistant Cashier. 


Gifts 

To choose an appropriate gift—one to be re- 
ceived with genuine pleasure—is truly an accom- 
plishment. Perhaps a suggestion will be of as- 
sistance to you before making your purchases for 
the holiday season. Have you ever considered 
that an up-todate unabridged - distionary is a 
gift to be longer enjoyed, longer treasured, and 
of more constant service to the recipient than 
any other selection you may make? The One 
Great Standard Authority is Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, published by G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


_EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS MADE BEFORE THIRD EDUCATIONAL CON. 
FERENCE AT NEWPORT NEWS, NOVEMBER 24, 1908 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The time was in the not distant past when the 
teaching profession of Virginia could not get, and 
did not expect, such a royal welcome as that ac- 
corded it to-night. The splendid preparations 
made by your growing and progressive city give 
promise that the good people of Newport News 
have in fact opened their hearts and homes to the 
teachers of Virginia; and so far as Newport News 
is concerned this week of conference is already a 
pronounced success. 

A year ago. at the conference held in Roanoke, 
it was my privilege, on the opening night, to take 
stock of the progress that had been made in edu- 
cation during the year previous and to attempt 
in some measure to forecast the proper and logi- 
eal lines of growth for the future. In fact, the 
forecast was a gentle hint to the Genera] Assem- 
bly which met last winter as to what school legis- 
lation was needed and what we expected the Gen- 
eral Assembly to do. 

It would be a work of supererogation to fore- 
east what was forecast at that time. But it is 
not out of place, I think, to make brief men- 
tion of the remarkable progress that is being 
made; to state some of the new legislation en- 
acted by the last General Assembly; and to dis- 
cuss the significance of it. 

T am gratified to report that many of the coun- 
ties and districts have raised their school taxes 
and that some of the counties and districts which 


had heretofore raised taxes, have seen so much 
good result that they have made further additions, 
The liberal subscriptions from private means for 
the erection of good school buildings continue, 
showing that the people are not going to balk on 
money matters when the interests of the chil- 
dren are at stake. The point of view is chang- 
ing. The welfare of the child, and not the 
amount of the school levy, is coming to be con- 
sidered the all important thing. The number of 
those who are becoming deeply interests in thus 
matter of good schools is rapidly increasing, and 
the pressure against those people and those school 
officials who still continue indifferent, is becom- 
ing so great that they must in the near future 
either join hands with progress or be swept out 
of the current and left stranded. 

And just here I wish to emphasize what I said 
a year ago, and what I said two years ago; that 
unless the school officials crystallize the enthus 
iasm among the people for better schools; unless, 
with the increased means at hand, we establish 
in each county and district a well-ordered and 
logical system of schools in which the children 
can secure a much better training than they have 
had heretofore; unless, in other words, we map 
out for each county and district a well-defined 
policy towards which we must move steadily, Te 
gardless of who may be in office or who may 10, 
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we will meet and deserve the condemnation of the 
people who are providing the means and who look 
to us to give them what they have a right to ex- 
pect for their children. I reiterate that econom- 
ical management of school funds does not mean 
hoarding the school money, but does mean the 
certain and intelligent expenditure of those 
moneys; and that an educational policy does not 
consist in opening the school in the fall and clos- 
ing it in the spring, but does mean the careful 
planning of the school growth for years to come. 
No school policies should be thought out or 
planned in epochs of less than ten years. 

The policies of the present administration are 
not uncertain. They have again and again been 
declared, not only because they are believed to be 
right, but because the people are entitled to know 
what is being done and what is to be done in the 
future with the funds provided by them. The 
chief things for which we stand are the merging 
of the too many small schools into larger central 
or consolidated schools; the transportation of 
children to the central school when the distance 
will work hardships on the pupils; the placing of 
a high school department in as many of these con- 
solidated schools as is practical; the introduction 
of agricultural and manual training and domestic 
science into these schools in order to make the 


school life fit the economic social life of the com- . 


munity in which it is situated; the encourage- 
ment, by loans, of the erection of good’ school 
buildings, and the insistence that every building 
erected for the housing of children shall be as 
nearly perfect in the matters of ventilation, light- 
ing, and heating as human skill and science can 
make it; adequate salaries for teachers; the intro- 
duction of normal training classes in high schools 
in various parts of the State in order to increase 
the supply of more efficient teachers for the coun- 
try schools; summer institutes judiciously lo- 


cated in order to give those teachers who wish to 
improve themselves the opportunity to do so at as 
small cost as possible; the establishment of good 
school libraries in every school in the State; a de- 
finite policy on the part of the State to give no 
moneys from the State treasury without attach- 


ne reasonable conditions as to its expenditure by 
local authorities,—in other words, the expan- 
ion of the policy of conditional State aid to high 
schools to include primary and grammar grade 
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schools; to insist that when proper school- 
houses and good teachers shall have been provided 
for each community, those communities shall see 
to it that the children shall go to these or other 
schools for a reasonable length of time during 
each year; and last, but by no means least, the ab- 
solute necessity for a closer and more efficient 
supervision of schools in the various divisions. 

We must again acknowledge, and we do so 
gladly, our indebtedness to the General Assem- 
bly for its intelligent comprehension of the needs 
of the school system, and for the passage of many 
laws to meet these needs. The General Assem- 
bly of 1906 made a record along these lines that 
reached high-water mark in the history of school 
legislation. The General Assembly of 1908 
equalled if, indeed, it did not surpass this record. 

The educators of the State called upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly to pass laws that were necessary 
for the proper growth of our school system. The 
Assembly has passed most of* these laws, and now 
it is incumbent upon the educators of the State 
to produce the results which they have claimed 
these laws would give. Speaking in behalf of the 
teachers of Virginia, I believe that I express for 
them the deep appreciation we feel for the phe- 
nomenal record made by the Assemblies of 1906 
and 1908, and I believe that I further express 
the sentiments of all those interested in educa- 
tion when I say that we shall use our utmost en- 
deavors to bring about the results indicated and 
to prove to the lawmakers of Virginia that the 
policies we have advocated were wise. 

We asked the last General Assembly to encour- 
age the establishment of school libraries ; they re- 
sponded by giving us $5,000 from the State 
treasury to be given to each school applying, in 
sums of ten dollars each, when the school shall 
have contributed $15, and the school trustees an 
equal amount. 

We asked that the aid given by the State for 
the encouragement of high schools be increased, 
and the Assembly doubled the appropriation 
from $50,000 to $100,000 annually. 

We asked that the Williams Building Act be 
broadened so as to permit as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars to be loaned to any one school for 
the erection of the building, and this was grant- 
ed; the only mistake made was that the request 
of the State Board limited the amount between 
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$3,000 and $10,000 that could be loaned, to 
$100,000 annually. Not only has every cent of 
this $100,000 been loaned, but a good part of 
the $100,000 for the next year has already been 
spoki n for. 

We called to the attention of the General As- 
sembly the fact that the teachers of Virginia 
were receiving salaries entirely inadequate to the 
services rendered. They responded by adding 
$75,000 to the appropriation heretofore given for 


this purpose. 


We called to the attention ot the lawmakers 
that Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska, and New 
York had found it necessary to establish, in con- 


nection with certain of their high schools, train- 
ing classes for those who wished to teach in the 
country schools. 
the State Board of Education the sum of $15,- 
000 with which to establish these classes in sev- 


They responded by giving to 


eral of our high schools. 

The great benefit accruing from the summer 
institutes inaugurated in the summer of 1906 
was called to the attention of the Assembly of 
1908, and in order that this work might be put 
upon a firmer footing, the Assembly increased 
the appropriation from $5,000 to $15,000 a 
year. 

It was stated to the Assembly that some of 
the counties and districts would soon be ready 
The Assembly re- 
sponded by passing a law enabling such counties 


for compulsory education. 
and districts to have compulsory education. 

In response to a request for the introduction 
of agricultural education, manual training, and 
domestic science in the high schools, the As- 
sembly passed what will prove, I believe, to be 
one of the wisest measures ever enacted in behalf 
of education. This law allows the sum of $2,- 
000 to be expended in each congressional dis- 
trict to encourage the introduction of these sub- 
jects in the State. 

When the attention of the Assembly was called 
to the fact that most of the schoolhouses of Vir- 
ginia were being constructed without regard to 
proper sanitation, they passed a law forbidding 
the construction of any schoolroom that does 
not provide for the proper and healthy housing 
of the school children. 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the new 
law in regard to division superintendents. I 


shall say, however, in regard to this law, that it 
places this matter of supervision upon a higher 
plane than it has heretofore occupied. The law 
is not complete, in that one or two more steps 
are necessary to place school supervision upon 
the highest basis possible; but it was thought by 
the General Assembly that it was wiser to take 
one step at a time. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has a most difficult and trying duty in 
carrying out its provisions in spirit and in letter. 
Unless the intelligent and patriotic citizens of 
the State awaken to the meaning of the new 
jaw,— its provisions, its possibilities, and _ its 
practical and proper application next year,— 
there is bound to be great friction, much hard 
feeling and misunderstanding, and consequent 
disaster to the school system. As a member of 
the State Board I call upon the good citizens of 
the State to give this matter that attention and 
consideration, and to give to the State Board 
that advice and sympathy, commensurate with 
the vital importance of the subject. 

I have spoken of the consolidation of the 
small schools as one of the declared policies of 
the present administration. This consolidation 
means much more than the mere grouping of 
small schools under one roof; it means much 


more than the grading of the children ac- 
cording to their capacities and advancement. 
Its deeper and more = significant meanings 


may be found in the fact that it makes pos- 
sible a more dignified and beautiful structure 
which, in itself, enhances the respect of the com- 
munity for the school; that it enables larger 
playgrounds to be provided for the physical 
health and welfare of the children; that it makes 
possible the school garden and the agricultural 
plot and manual training and domestic science; 
that, by bringing together larger groups of chil- 
dren, it tends to socialize the isolated districts 
by taking the children out of their small and 
narrow environment and giving them an enr- 
larged social vision and contact: that it tends 
to minimize the influence of the anti-social pa- 
tron who, unless he can control the smal] school, 
will threaten to break it up by withdrawing his 
patronage, and it, therefore, tends to maximize 
the community life as against individual] 1i!e; 
it makes possible the inclusion of auditoriums it 
these larger buildings, thus providing meeting 
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places for the children and for the people of the 
munity. 

\irs. B. B. Munford stated recently before the 
tural Life Commission that in attempting to 
have a meeting of the citizens of the country 

mimunity in which she lived, they could find 

meeting place. The two churches in the 
having been refused them, they 
lly had to meet on the front lawn of a gentle- 
man’s house in order to organize a movement 
1 a consolidated school with an auditorium 

1. This is not a unique instance. 


neighborhood 


to buile 

The rural people need meeting places for edu- 
cational, economie and social purposes. The con- 
solidated school provides a proper center for such 
meetings. In other words, the deepest meaning 
of the consolidated school is that it tends to so- 
cialize community life; it tends to break up un- 
social and anti-social individualism. The con- 
sylidated school tends to make the economic life 
of the community \profitable, because the ten- 
deney is to introduce into these consolidated 
schools those studies that fit the economic life 
of the community in which the school is located. 
Country life must be made materially profitable, 
else the country districts will be depopulated. 
It is the duty not only of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the State, but also the duty of the 
Educational Department, to help make country 
life economically profitable. The deep signifi- 
cance of the growing co-operation between the 
Agricultural Department, the demonstration 
work carried on by Mr. T. O. Sandy, the excel- 
lent work of the Industrial Department of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, and the move- 
ment already started in some of our country 
schools to teach elementary agriculture and do- 
mestie science, cannot be overstated. 

But to make country life economically profitable 
and yet permit it to remain socially unattractive. 
will not stop the movement from the country to 
the city. The consolidated school has in it the 
possibility of making country life socially at- 
tractive and, having these possibilities, it is the 
duty of the consolidated school to meet the issue: 
by encouraging the organization of women’s in- 
dustrials; of farmers’ clubs; of children’s socie- 
ties; of healthy and interesting games on the 
playgrouonds for the young people of the com- 
munity; by arranging for a series of lectures to 
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be held in the auditorium of the school; by en- 
couraging the formation of co-operative indus- 
trial clubs for men and women; by introducing 
the study in the school of the industrial inter- 
ests of the community; by causing the boys and 
girls to study the arithmetic, physics, language 
and composition that look toward, and not away 
from, the farm; by not only making the boy and 
girl dissatisfied with a deficient or uninviting en- 
vironment, but by taking the next logical and 
necessary step of giving the boy and girl both 
the capacity and desire to return to that envi- 
ronment and improve it. The consolidated school 
can be of immeasurable assistance in making 
country life so attractive socially as to stop, in 
a large measure, the fatal movement of the best 
of our young people to the cities. The consol- 
idated school also tends to group homes around 
or near the school, thus tending to break up the 
isolation of the large plantation. 

That all these things as stated constitute the 

real meaning of the consolidated school has been 
proved in the short time in which such a school 
has been run at Burkeville. All of these things 
are coming to pass. The work now being done 
there and at Manassas and soon to be inaugur- 
ated at Appomattox, Middletown, Southampton, 
and other points will help in working out this 
most difficult and most pregnant problem. 
_ A few days ago I heard a distinguished speaker 
while making an educational talk, say, “I have 
finished. And I want to say further—.” Like- 
wise, I may say, I have finished, and that I de- 
sire in conclusion to express my genuine appreci- 
ation of the interest that has been taken by the 
private and denominational schools of the State 
in the growth of the public school system. The 
increasing good feeling and hearty co-operation 
existing among the educators of the State has 
given me the deepest pleasure. Education is 
one, though its forms may be many. Tet us con- 
tinue to have unity in diversity. I am sure I 
echo the heartfelt prayer of every true friend 
of education in the State when I give expression 
to the hope that nothing will be done at this 
Conference to create dissensions in the ranks, or 
to mar the growing harmony which has already 
done so much for our profession and for the 
children, and is destined to do so much more. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATING STORY TELLING WITH OTHER 
PHASES of WORK 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


The problem of correlation or concentration 
occupies much of the consideration of educators 
to-day, and no question is more important than 
that as to what subjects can be naturally and 
practically correlated, or what subject should be 
taken as a center around which other lines of 
work should be grouped. There has been for 
some years an effort to use the historical or 
“culture-historical” material as such a center, 
and much of our childrens’ time and our teach- 
ers’ energies have been wasted in efforts to have 
the children travel backward into the dim ages 
of the past, and there as “Tree Dwellers” and 
“Cave Men,” live a “primitive life,” and from 
this stage mentally to develop by gradations 
into the present stage of civilization, just as the 
race has developed. To do this all the child’s 
handwork and most of his language work for 
some time must be correlated and gathered to- 
gether in the study of “Primitive Life.” 

The pendulum has now swung from this to 
the other extreme of race experience, and now 
the idea is growing that the teacher’s most ear- 
nest efforts must be given from the first to so 
train the child that “a relation must be kept up 
between the activities already functioning in 
him and the material, the assimilation of which 
will constitute him not only a thoroughly equip- 
ped individual, but also a socially efficient fac- 
tor. In other words, “Sociclogy,” not “Primi- 
tive Life,” must be studied for the purpose of ob- 
taining the center around which the child’s les- 
sons in language and reading and his handwork 
must be centered. This too often involves a 
course of study which few of our teachers have 
had, or are prepared to take. valuable 
work may be done, however, by correlating the 
handwork (and reading to a slight extent) with 
language lessons based on “Home Life.” 

Such language lessons were outlined in the 
March, April, May and June numbers of the 
Journal this year. 

Miss Virginia Green, of 


Some 


Philadelphia, has 


promised to the Journal a course of lessons in 
“Primary Handwork Based on Home Life.” 

Under present conditions, however, the nar- 
rative or story seems to cffer the most practica- 
ble center for correlation in the first schoo] year, 
a correlation which is within the power of even 
our over-worked primary teachers. The _ con- 
struction work, such as card board and paper 
folding, paner-cutting, and clay modeling; the 
drawing; and often even the music can be cor- 
related with the story-telling without violence to 
instruction as an organic whule. 

A point of departure in nature study also may 
often be found in the story’s reference to plants, 
animals, and other natural objects. 

It will be understood, of course, that the sto- 
ries referred to here are not those told to the 
child simply to give him pleasure and _ thus 
arouse a love of literature, but those stories 
that are to be treated as a medium of instruction, 
as subject matter to be assimilated and express- 
ed. 

The following treatment of stories is given 
merely as a suggestion, noting the main points 
to be brought out. The questions given are not 
to be rigidly followed as to form and order. 

The manner of presenting a story must be left 
largely to the teacher’s individuality if it is to 
be most effective; so also the reproduction by 
the child must be as spontaneous as possible; for 
nothing can take the place of spontaneity and 
originality, and these must be encouraged as 
much as may be. 

The plan given below is largely for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the main divisions of the 
work on a story, but it need not be followed pre- 
cisely in the actual work. 

The Preparation, the Presentation, and _ the 
Elaboration may be given at one recitation pe- 
riod for language work, and the Reproduction at 
the next period for language work. The con- 
struction work or drawing may be given in con- 
nection with or soon after the reproduction work. 
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“THE LION AND THE MOUSE” 


How many have ever seen a lion? How large 
is a lion? What is the food of lions? Where 
do they live? Have you ever heard the lion roar? 
Should you be afraid of one if it were running 
at large? (Show picture of lions. Tell some- 
thing of their lives, habits, etc.) How many have 
ever heard of field mice? Where do they live? 
Did you ever hear of the ‘‘deer mouse?” It is 
a little mouse that lives in the woods and builds 
its nest in a tree. It makes a noise that is some- 
thing like the song of a little bird. It is of a 
pretty light gray color with a breast that is nearly 
white. What kind of teeth have mice? What do 
they do with these teeth? (Tell of the necessity 
on the part of the mice for this constant gnawing 
in order to keep the teeth from growing too fast 
and clamping jaws together). We are going to hear 
the story of a little mouse that lived in the woods 
and how he got caught one day. 

Presentation: 


I. The Mouse Caught. 


One day a big lion lay fast asleep in the woods. 
In these woods a tiny little mouse was running 
about playing among the logs and tree stumps. 
He ran up a stump and down again, up one side 
of a log, over it, and down the other side. He 
was having the finest kind of a time. 

As he ran about, he came to the sleeping lion. 
He thought he had come to another big log, so 
up he went, but as he was coming down, he ran 
right over one of the lion’s paws. In a moment 
the great paw was holding him down to the 
ground. 

“Oh! Oh! Don’t kill me! Please don’t kill 
me. If you will let me go I will do something 
for you some day,” said the frightened lijtle 
mouse. 

This made the big lion laugh. The very idea 
of a tiny little mouse doing anything to help him, 


a great strong lion! ‘“‘Ho! Ho! What could a 
little thing like you do to help me? Nothing. 
Nothing. But there! You may go,” said the 


lion, as he let the little mouse run off, 
Elaboration: 


What was the little mouse doing? What mis- 
take did he make? What happened to him? 
What did he say? What did this make the lion 
do? What did he say? Do you suppose the little 
mouse could ever do the big lion a favor or help 
him any way? Do you think the lion ought to 
have let the little mouse go? 

Reproduction: Children tell the story 


II. The Lion Caught. 


Preparation: 

Are lions ever caught by hunters? How do you 
suppose they are caught? (Tell of the ways of 
trapping lions). 

To-day we are going to hear something more 
about the lion and how he was caught, somewhat 
as he had caught the little mouse, and what hap- 
pened to him then. 

Presentation: 


A few days after the lion had let the little mouse’ 


80 free he was roaming in the woods and got 
caught in a net. The net was made of very strong 
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ropes and had been placed in the woods by hunt- 
ers to catch the lion. These ropes held the lion 
close and tight. He tried with all his might to 
get away, but he could not break the strong 
ropes. Then he roared with his deep terrible 
voice until it sounded through the woods like 
thunder. 

The little mouse heard the lion and ran to see 
what was the matter. He saw the great lion 
trying to break the strong ropes which held him 
down to the ground just as he had once held the 
little mouse with his paw. 

“Wait! Wait!’ cried the little mouse. ‘I will 
let you out.” So he set to work with his sharp 
teeth and soon he had gnawed the ropes in sev- 
eral places. 

The lion pushed against the ropes again, and 
now—‘‘Snap! Snap! Snap!” they went. The lion 
walked out free. 

“Thank you, little friend,’ he said. “I am glad 
I did not kill you. You are a very little creature, 
but I see that the small and weak may sometimes 
help the great and strong.”’ 

Elaboration: 

Where was the lion soon after he let the mouse 
go free? What happened to him? Who helped 
him? How did the mouse do it? What did the 
lion say? Do you like the way the mouse acted? 
What if the lion had been cruel and had killed 
the little mouse just because it was small and too 
weak to get away? 


Reproduction: 

Have children tell the story from the beginning. 

The fables told in their original condensed form, or 
anything approaching that, do not interest children 
as much as when they are expanded and the “human” 
side of the animal characters enlarged upon as in 
the story given. In this form the story touches the 
beauty of kindness to those who are weak, and of 
gratitude to those who have been kind. 


CORRELATED WORK 


I. Making Lion Drawing 
and Mouse, The lion asleep 
both of clay The mouse run- 
ning toward him 


II. The net of The lion in the 
cord net 


Cutting 
The lion looking 
after the run- 
ning mouse 





Will you not help the Virginia Journal 
of Education to increase its subscription list? 


We appeal to your interest in education. 
See our special offer on page 39. 


Let us hear from you. 
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SELECTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Furnished by MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Virginia 


Christmas Fairies was written for my own 
class of little ones, who enjoyed it so much that 
I have been tempted to pass it on for the use of 
other primary teachers. 

We used the motions with the verses wherever 
possible. The children went through the mo- 
tion of pulling a bell rope; pointed to the Christ- 
mas star; twined the wreathes and hung the 
greens; lighted imaginary candles; brought arms 
full of gilts; and filled the Christmas stockings. 


CHRISTMAS FAIRIES 
Margaret M. Withrow, Lexington, Va. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Working, working. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Working merrily. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Ringing, ringing. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Ringing Christmas bells. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Telling, telling, 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Telling Christ is born. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Singing, singing. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Singing Christ is love. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Pointing, pointing. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Pointing to the star. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Twining, twining. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Twining Christmas wreaths. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Hanging, hanging. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Hanging Christmas greens. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Lighting, lighting. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Lighting Christmas trees. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Bringing, bringing, 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Bringing Christmas gifts. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Helping, helping. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Helping Santa Claus. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Filling, filling. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Filling stockings small. 


We. are little Christmas fairies, 
Loving, loving. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Loving children all. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Sending, sending. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Sending Christmas cards. 


We are little Christmas fairies, 
Waiting, waiting. 

We are little Christmas fairies, 
Waiting Christmas day. 





CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Children, can you truly tell, 
Do you know the story well, 
Every little girl and boy, 
Why the angels sing for joy 
On the Christmas morning? 


Yes, we know the story well. 
Listen now and hear us tell, 
Every little girl and boy, 
Why the angels sing for joy, 
On Christmas morning? 


Shepherds sat upon the ground, 
Fleecy flocks were scattered ‘round, 
When the brightness filled the sky, 
And a song was heard on high, 

On the Christmas morning. 


Angels sang a loud sweet song, 
For a holy babe was born; 

Down on earth to live with men, 
Jesus our dear Saviour came, 

On the Christmas morning. 


Joy and peace the angels sang, 
Far the pleasant echoes rang, 
“Peace on earth, to men good-will!” 
Hark the angels sing it still, 

On the Christmas morning. 


—Primary songs. 





TELL FORTH THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS 


Tell forth the joy of Christmas, 
Tell forth the joy He brought us 
The children of the King; 

While gladsome carols ring. 


Tell forth the joy of Christmas, 
Tell forth the love and cheer 

And hope and peace and blessing 
That Jesus Christ brought near. 











O, joy abounds at Christmas! 
For earth’s Redeemer came 
In this, the joyous season, 
That bears His holy name. 


Around the Christmas hearthstone, 
Around the Christmas tree 
O, let us all be thankful 
For Christ’s nativity. 
—Flora Kirklana. 


JOY TO THE WORLD 


if o the World! the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let e’viv heart prepare Him room, 
heaven and nature sing. 

heaven and nature sing. 

And heaven, and heaven and nature sing. 


> > 


Jov to the earth! the Saviour reigns! 
Let men their songs employ; 
While fields and floods, rocks, hills and plains, 
Repeat the sounding joy; 
Repeat the sounding joy; 
Repeat, repeat the sounding joy. 
—Isaac Watts. 


CHRISTMAS SONG 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And its mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.’’ 
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Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 
—Eugene Field. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the Christmas tree! 

May it flourish for aye in its greenery; 

When the winter comes with its whitening snow, 
How proudly the Christmas tree doth grow. 


It spreadeth its boughs so broad and so fair, 
And jolly and gay are the fruits they bear, 
Then hurrah! hurrah! for the Christmas tree, 
Hurrah! hurrah! for its mirth and glee. 


When forests of oak have passed from the land, 
The jolly old Christmas tree shall stand, 
There are wonderful plants far over the sea, 
But what are they all to the Christmas tree? 


Does the oak bear candles, the palm-tree skates? 

But sugar-plums, trumpets, doll-babies, slates, 

Picture books, elephants, soldiers, cows,— 

All grow at once on the Christmas tree boughs. 
—Treasure Trove. 


CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC 


S stands for sugar-plums, dainty and good, 

T for the toys made of tin or of wood, 

O for the oranges, yellow and sweet, 

C for the cakes, most delicious to eat, 

K is a knife that has six blades in all, 

1 ’s India rubber made into a ball, 

N stands for nuts that are shiny and round, 

G for the goodies that more than abound. 

And the whole is the stocking in which they’re 


all found. 
—Johnson’s Third Reader. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ¢@f the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form X—No. 52 (Apportionment State School Funds). 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Department of Public Instruction 
Richmond, Va., November 12, 1908 


To Superintendents of Schools and Treasurers: 
The Auditor of Public Accounts on November 
1, 1908, reported the amounts applicable to pub- 
lic free school purposes out of the revenue as- 
sessed for the year. This amount $1,025,559.50, 
is herein apportioned at the rate of $1.766324 
per capita of school population, one half payable 
at once and the other half on February 1, 1909. 
The Auditor of Public Accounts will forward 
to each Treasurer warrants for the amounts ap- 
Dortioned to his county or city. Upon receipt of 
these warrants, the Treasurer will notify the 
Superintendent of his county or city promptly 


in writing. The superintendent will furnish the 
treasurer and each district clerk a _ statement 
Showing the sub-apportionment of this fund 


among the several districts of the county. All 
State school funds are paid out in cash. 


The law regulating this fund and its dis- 


bursement is as follows: 


Approximate apportionment and disbursements 
of State funds.—The auditor of public accounts, 
on or before the first day of November of each 
year, shall make a calculation of the gross amount 
of all funds applicable to public free school pur- 
poses for the ensuing year, which calculation 
shall be based upon the land and property books 
of the several commissioners of the revenue for 
said year; and when said books have not been 
received in time, he shall base said calculation 
upon the commissioner’s books of the next pre 
ceding year. He shall report to the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, not later than the first 
day of November in each year, ninety per centum 
of the gross amount of all funds found to be 
applicable to public free school purposes for the 
current year as an approximate basis for distri- 
bution; whereupon, under the direction of the 
State board of education, there shall be furnished 
to the auditor a distributive statement of the 
amounts dve the several counties and cities in 
the State upon this approximate basis. 

Upon receipt of such statement, the auditor 
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shall issue his warrant 
the State 


upon the treasurer of 
for one-half of the amount each city 
or county is entitled to receive, payable to the 
treasurer of such city or county; and on the 
first day of February following, the auditor shall 
issue his warrant upon the treasurer of the State 
for the other half of the amount each city or 
county is entitled to receive, payable to the treas- 
urer of such city or county. (Code, Sec. 1507). 

Treasurer to pay warrants.—AIll warrants 
drawn by district school boards upon the State 
school tax fund shall be paid by the county or city 
treasurer out of any State funds received by him 
from the auditor of public accounts or the second 
auditor. But in no case shall he pay out a greater 
sum for any district than the amount of State 


school funds apportioned to said district. (Code, 
Sec. 1509). 

“At the annual meeting in August, in each 
year, the county school boards shall compare 


the warrants issued by each district board with 
those paid by the Treasurer, and, through the 
division superintendents of schools report the re- 
sult to the superintendent of public instruction.” 
(Code, Sec. 1510). 

This money is to be disbursed upon warrants 
of district boards of trustees, as other school 
funds are disbursed, and is to be used exclusively 
for the pay of teachers of primary and grammar 
schools. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 





Superintendent. 
APPORTIONMENT. 
School Amount Amount 

SCHOOL DIVISION payable on pavable on 
Population thisdate Feb. 1, 1909 

DROOMENE. ochekiicsaovs 10,354 $9,144 26 $9,144 26 
PWOTMETIO vise cence 9.562 8,444 79 8,444 79 
Alexandria city ..... 3,910 3.453 16 3,453 16 
Alexandria county 1.862 1,644 44 1,644 44 
WEIGRUBAY 60 bac ee cvs 3,307 2.920 62 2,920 62 
MN ker exdnand gdm wees 3,448 3,045 15 3,045 15 
PEIEBL 5. a cddswerse 6.048 5,341 36 5,341 36 
Appomattox .6...6 6 2,090 2.728 97 2.728 ST 
CO a 10,058 8.882 85 8,882 85 
ree 1,607 1.419 25 1,419 25 
MNOS: ses aa sivewanas 9.088 8,026 17 8,026 17 
ee ee 1,682 1,485 48 1,485 48 
PPOCPRGUTE seek eeeaaes 5,218 4.608 34 4.608 34 
NIN 2 Kc colavd tiie areas 1,228 1,080 10 1,080 10 
DPUREWICK «0.5.0 c0we 6,119 5,404 07 5,404 07 
TROGRANOH coicicve ed ie 4,210 S110 11 3,718 11 
Buckingham ........ 143 4,542 10 4,542 10 
meen Viste . cscs cs 682 602 32 602 32 
tO | ee 7,587 6,700 55 6,700 55 
CPOIING a cocsic esa vve 5.446 4,809 71 4,809 71 
PE. s0ctaessewwaee 6,206 5,480 90 5,480 90 
Chartier Clty ..s..0% 1,63 1,446 62 1,446 62 
ea 5,121 4,522 67 4,522 67 
Charlottesville ...... 2,301 2,032 16 2,032 16 
ChemterGeld «6. scccs 5,212 4.603 04 4,603 04 
I ida cise void were 2,113 1,866 12 1,866 12 
Chitton Forse «....s% 927 818 69 818 69 
ae Ore er tome 1,358 1,199 33 1,199 33 
ee 5,362 4,735 52 4,735 52 
Cumberland ......... 2,995 2,645 08 2,645 08 
EIOMEND os bode dae Sie 6es 4,746 4,191 48 4,191 48 
DIGKGHBOR: 30600686085 3,395 2,998 34 2,99& 34 
EPUWIGGIO onc vavsees 4.568 4,034 28 4,034 28 
Elizabeth City ....... 4,524 3,995 42 3,995 42 


School 
SCHOOL DIVISION 
Population 

SOT PET ee 3,209 
ot re 6,385 
POUGUICT  .. o.050scwess 7,723 
NE, ie vckid 4.4 do ahavelawts 5,006 
PIOVGRUR 6 .i.s088%Ks% 2,512 
Le 8,775 
PEOGGTICN  6cisiaseasie 3,518 
Fredericksburg ...... 1,525 
SEINE oie tac, cea aoe races 3,320 
GIOMCOBIET «666 ccecws 3,949 
GOOCRIANG  .oc-c.c cece 3,211 
EMEEON: .Gccwiewreumes 6,368 
NIN Find, «cn aiatanaeas 2,13 
Greenesville ......... 3,651 
BPIRRMIR 5c: So 8c ier wets 12,782 
PEOMOVOY os ccescece 5,726 
BENIOS ok kw ediawelenian 5,652 
NE i ions alee oan 6,53 
ho): 1,663 
Isio of Wight........ 4,396 
i S| 1,151 
King & Queen ....... 2,866 
King George ........ 2,433 
King William ....<.. 3,185 
ee 3.072 
NN oii bis ord eas 6.687 
EMMMIOOR aise sucedve 5,630 
BANE in Sb civd eee 5,546 
Py 4,074 
Ke hy ae 6,237 
Co 3,006 
Manchester ......... $.123 
CO ee ere ae 3,621 
Mecklenburg ........ 8,675 
PS ae ee 2.850 
Montgomery ......... 5,268 
Nansemond .......... 1,213 
RPO ne rae 5,274 
POOW Tee sacscick aca 1,700 
Newport News ...... 4,173 
WOPTTOIK CIV coi sss.on 12,335 
Norfelk county ...... 15.869 
Northampton ........ 3.858 
Northumberland 3,507 
THOWCOWES 5. occ veces 4.003 
IN 2s Sebo dee Sars 4,153 
MEY catch vn inh eheise ie Bee 4,092 
Le 5,202 
Petershurge «.....0..« 6,328 
Pittavivania ....... 14,732 
Portemouth ......... 3.898 
POWRGISR. 26...< 6 ckcicics 2,113 
Prince Edward ...... 4,893 
Prince George ....... 2,417 
Princess Anne ....... 3,827 
Prince William ....+: 3,711 
NI 5 Se gute etorereee 4.880 
i a 973 
Ranpehannock ....... 2.504 
Richmond city ...... 23,958 
Richmond county ... 2.52% 
Roanoke city ........ 6.342 
Roanoke county ..... 5.505 
TROCHOTIGRS 20.6 sce ces 6.684 
RROCKINGNAM 2.00%. 9.490 
ES ne rn 6.596 
EE, Sih. wad <ouid eee aw 8,382 
Shenandoah ......... 5.847 
Re ere 5,146 
Southampton ........ 8,490 





Amount 
this date 


2,834 07 
5,638 99 
6,820 66 
4,421 11 
2,218 51 
7,749 75 
3,106 96 
1,346 82 
2,932 09 
3,487 61 
2,835 83 
5,623 97 
1,881 13 
3,224 42 
11,288 59 
5,056 99 
4,991 64 
5,767 93 
1,468 69 
3,882 38 
1,016 52 
2,531 14 
2,148 7 
2,812 87 
2,713 07 
5,905 71 
4,972 21 
4,898 02 
3,698 00 
5,508 2 


2.654 78 


2.758 11 
3,197 93 
7,573 12 
2,517 02 
4,652 49 
6,370 25 
4,657 79 
1,501 37 
2685 43 
10,893 80 
14,014 8&9 
3,407 24 
3,097 26 
3,535 29 
3,667 78 
3,613 91 
4.594 20 
5.588 65 
13,010 74 
3,442 57 
1,866 12 
4,259 49 
2,134 61 
3,379 86 
3,277 41 
3,868 25 
859 32 
2,211 44 
21,158 80 
2,228 22 
5,601 02 
4,861 81 
5,903 05 
8.319 36 
5,825 34 
7,402 66 
5.163 85 
4,544 75 
7,498 05 


Amount 
payableon payableon 


Feb. 1, 1909 


2,834 
5,638 
6,820 
4,421 
2,218 
7,749 
3,106 
1,346 
2,932 
3,487 
2,835 
5,623 
1,881 
3,224 
11,288 
5,056 
4,991 
5,767 
1,468 
3,882 


07 
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11 
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75 
96 
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8 73 
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¢ 91 


02 
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School Amount Amount 

sclHtoOL DIVISION payable on es 
Population thisdate . 1, 1909 
Spotsylvania ........ 2,974 2,626 52 2,626 52 
Stafford ...cccccsccee 2,754 2,432 23 2,442 23 
SeintOn. «<s<s006 ees 1.818 1,605 59 1,605 59 
ney .cceskeenneeane 2,536 2,239 70 2,239 70 
ncee | sae eaaateaes 3,857 3,406 36 3,406 36 
Tazewell ..cccssccoes 7,165 6,327 85 6,327 85 
MiaiTGR ise beevncewt 2,760 2,437 52 2,437 52 
WarwWiG <assc0ceswes 1,571 1,387 44 1,387 44 
WashinetON s<<0.ss0- 9,036 7,980 25 7,980 25 
Westmoreland ....... 2,846 2,513 48 2,513 48 
ae PROWETE .scdens's 436 385 06 385 06 
ACHOBURT ks.0'0<.0-5,00% 1,281 1,131 34 1,131 34 
hi Sek eae Eee 7,632 6,740 29 6,740 29 
WHO: scons os wee eles 5,903 5,213 31 5,213 31 
Wark sss cxne ps eoedunst 2,605 2,300 64 2,300 64 
THES: sénddtceens 580,618 $512,779 75 $512,779 75 


Total amount apportioned, $1,025,559.50 





This sub-apportionment should be sent out by 
Division Superintendents immediately on receipt 
of Form A—No. 52. 

X—No. 53 (Apportionment State School 

Funds.) 


Form 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


Office of Division Superintendent 
Va., Nov. 14, 1908 





To Clerks of School Boards and Treasurer: 


The auditor of public accounts on November 1, 
1908, reported the amount applicable to public 
free school purposes out of the revenue assessed 
for the year. This amount, $1,025,559.50, has 
been apportioned by the State Superintendent 
at the rate of $1.766324 per capita of school 
population, one half payable on November 12, 
1908, and the other half on February 1, 1909. 

It is the duty of the Auditor of Public Accounts 
to forward to the treasurer warrants for the 
amounts apportioned to this county, to-wit: 
$—_______ on Nov. 12, 1908, and the same 
amount on February 1, 1909. I hand you below 
the sub- apportionments of these amounts among 
the several districts of. the county. 

All State School Funds are now paid in casn 
and such distinctions as ‘“‘Grandstaff Funds,” 
“Tax-Receivable Funds,” ‘‘Cash Funds,” etc., no 
longer apply. 

These apportionments distribute the proceeds 
of the revenue for the current year. Another ap- 
portionment, distributing the special appropria- 
tion of the Legislature of more than $400,000, 
will probably be made early in December. 

The law regulating the fund herein apportioned 
and its disbursements is as follows: 





Approximate apportionment and disbursements 
of State funds.—The auditor of public accounts, 
on or before the first day of November of each 
year, shall make a calculation of the gross amount 
of all funds applicable to public free school pur- 
peses for the ensuing year, whitch calculation 


shall be based upon the land and property books 
of the several commissioners of the revenue for 
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said year; and when said books have not been 
received in time, he shall base said calculation 
upon the commissioner’s books of the next pre- 
ceding year. He shall report to the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, not later than the first 
day of November in each year, ninety per centum 
of the gross amount of all funds found to be 
applicable to public free school purposes for the 
current year as an approximate basis for dis- 
tribution; whereupon, under the direction of the 
State board of education, there shall be furnished 
to the Auditor a distributive statement of the 
amounts due the several counties and cities in 
the State upon this approximate basis. 

Upon receipt of such statement, the auditor 
shall issue his warrant upon the treasurer of 
the State for one-half of the amount each city 
or county is entitled to receive, payable to the 
treasurer of such city or county; and on the first 
day of February following the auditor shall issue 
his warrant upon the treasurer of the State for 
the other half of the amount each city or county 
is entitled to receive, payable to the treasurer of 
such city or county. (Code, Sec. 1507). 

Treasurer to pay warrants.—All warrants 
drawn by district school boards upon the State 
school tax fund shall be paid by the county or 
city treasurer out of any State funds received by 
him from the auditor of public accounts or the 
second auditor. But in no case shall he pay out 
a greater sum for any district than the amount 
of State school funds apportioned to said district. 
(Code, Sec. 1509). 

“At the annual meeting in August, in each 
year, the county school board shall compare the 
warrants issued by each district board with those 
paid by the Treasurer, and, through the Division 
Superintendents of Schools report the result to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction.’ (Code 
Sec. 1510). 

This money is to be disbursed upon warrants 
of district boards of trustees, as other school 
funds are disbursed, and is to be used exclu- 
sively for the pay of teachers of primary and 
grammar schools. 





Division Superintendent. 
APPORTION MENT 





Amount Amount 
|payableon payvableon 
|Populat’n Nov. 12,1908 Feb. 1, 1909 
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EVENTS of th MONTH 





By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


Howard Taft—Our President-elect. On 
the third of November the voting people of the 
United States went to the polls to cast their 
ballots for a candidate to succeed Theodore Roose- 
velt as President of the United States, on the 
fourth of March, 1909. Nominally the voters cast 
ballots neither for Mr. Taft nor for Mr. Bryan, 
the candidates respectively of the Republican and 
Democratic parties—not to mention the candidates 


William 


of minor parties. They voted for the number of 
presidential electors to which their State is en- 
titled—_a number equal to the number of repre- 
sentatives and senators which their State has in 
Congress. On the second Monday of January, 
1909, these electors will meet in their respective 
States and cast their votes for a president and 
vice-president. 

But these electors will have no choice in the 
matter at all. Their choice was made for them 
many months prior to the election. They are 


morally compelled to vote for the candidates which 
their party named at its national convention held 


last summer. In reality, therefore, the voters at 
the polls, in casting their ballots for these elec- 
tors, did vote for Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan. The 


election was determined on November 3. The vote 
of the electors on January 11, 1909, will be a 
formal vote; Mr. Taft will receive 321 of the 
electoral votes, as every one already knows in 
advance. 

It is true that William Howard Taft was the 
candidate of the Republican party, but there is 
every reason to believe that he will be, in the 
largest meaning of the term, the people’s presi- 
dent. A man of convincing force, of genial man- 
ner, of balance and poise and sound judgment, 
thoroughly trained in the business of statecraft— 
as a federal judge, as President of the Philippine 
Commissicn, as a member of Mr. Roosevelt's cabi- 
net—he combines qualities which will make him 
an efficient executive and acceptable to the people 
regardless of party ties. His victory, on its face 
at least, means a victory for the so-called ‘‘Roose- 
velt policies.” 


It is too early to predict whether, under the 
guidance of a man wholly different in tempera- 
ment and method from our fresent President, 


these policies will continue to bear the distinctive 
mark of Jtooseveltism. Taft will enter office, to 
say the least, with something like the unanimous 
belief of the American people in his integrity, 
his courage, and his ability. Already this belief 
is manifesting itself in an awakening of business 
activity thronghout the country which, even at 
this early date, promises a revival of the era of 
prosperity which preceded the financial panic of 
1907. 

The South's vote in the recent election. One 
of the most significant by-features of the recent 
presidential election was the large vote registered 
for Mr. Taft in the Southern States, especially 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Virginia. Until the 
close of the War between the States in 1865, the 
South, by reason of the presence of the institu- 
tion of slavery, was socially, industrially, and eco- 
nomically isolated from the progress of the nation 
as a whole. Since the beginning of the new social 


and industrial era the South has nevertheless re- 
mained politically isolated by reason of problema, 
peculiarly its own, which necessitated the per- 
petuation of the “Solid South.” In recent years, 
however, constitutional changes of great import 
ance have been made in the Southern States— 
changes which have elevated the plane of the 
suffrage and cleansed the administration of the 
election laws. These changes are making it possi- 
ble for men in the South to think and speak and 
vote freely on questions of national politics with- 
out the fear of social ostracism and without the 
danger of having accusations of self interest im- 
puted to his exercise of political freedom. The 
security of society no longer demands that the 
whole best element of the South shall act as a 
unit politically. And this is wholly aside from 
the consideration of what any particular man’s 
political creed may or may not be. A man may 
be never so staunch in his adherence to the creed 
of the Democratic party; but he cannot fail to 
recognize the difference between the adherence 
to a national party because of his belief in it and 
adherence because of a local necessity with which 
that party does not concern itself. As Mr. Clark 
Hewell, the Democratic editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitutzon, so pertinently put it: 


“In Tuesday’s election the Southen States be- 
gan the writing of their political declaration of 
independence. The result means that the time 
has passed when a resident of one of these States 
must buy his social security often, perhaps, at 
the price of his political convictions. Many busi- 
ness men, the South over, most of them adherents 
of Democracy all their lives, dared to support 
openly and hopefully the candidates of the Repub- 
lican party, because their convictions led them 
that way. The Constitution is indorsing their 
action only to the extent of saying that they were 
right in giving material expression to their true 
convictions. We may dffer with them upon the 
wisdom of their choice without once putting it 
upon sectional grounds.”’ 


In that last sentence Mr. Howell has voiced what 
oveht to be the sentiment of every thinking man 


of the South. What we ought to desire above 
all else is the destruction of political sectional- 
ism. We may desire to see the Democratic party, 


as long as it voices our beliefs, remain perma- 
nently the party of power in our Sate; but we 
ought to desire it because we believe in the 
tenets of that party, not because we live in the 
South, nor because our fathers were democrats, 
nor because of traditions which made the Demo- 
cratic party the ‘‘gentleman’s party”? in the Soutu. 
If the South continues Democratic, it should con- 
tinue so upon principle, not upon sectionalism. 
We have brought about a condition of affair» 
which makes this possible, as the result of the 
last election shows. When the day arrives that 
every man in the South votes freely in national 
elections upon conviction, it will matter in the 


larger view very little whether the South remains 
We may continue to vote the 
and our State may continue 
The real significance of 


Democratic or not. 
Democratic ticket, 
under Democratic rule. 
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the change from sectional voting to principle vot- 
ing will be that the South will be no longer 


politically isolated.. The Southern States will nu 
longer be counted upon, because of a local situa 
tion far removed from national politics. They 
vw be free units in material issues, ust as the 
other States of the Union are free units. And as 
a sult, the States of the South will resume in 
the nation their ante-bellum position of influence 
and power. Even though every State in the South 
casis a Democratic majority, there will no longer 
be a “Solid South.’’ 


revision of the lariff. One of the pledges 
of the Republican party during the recent cam- 


paign was that the tariff of duties on imports 
into the United States should be scaled down. 
Thinking people all over the United States will 
watch this sealing process with intense interest. 
The ‘‘interested’’ corporations will watch it with 
more than intense interest, and they will seek in 


every way to oppose and obstruct it. 

Few people realize the extent to which our 
protective tariff affects the prices we pay fu 
goods in the shops. There is scarcely an in- 
dustry in the United States that is not directly 
or indirectly affected by it. The average pur- 
chaser of a watch made in an American factory, 


when he pays over the counter $75 for his pur- 
chase, would be astounded to learn that he could 
purchase the identical watch made in the same 


American factory for $42.30 in England. An 
American farmer in Northern New York told me 
this summer that he could cross into Canada and 
buy an American reaper, have it shipped to his 
farm, paying a duty of 25 per cent. for the re-impor- 
tation (the Canadian dealer having already paid a 
large duty on the reaper when he brought it from 
the United States into Canada), and still save a 
substantial amount over what he would pay for 
the reaper in the American market. The dis- 
crimination against home consumers in many 
lines is far-reaching and appalling. Even the 
most 1ahid protectionist (if he has no interest to 
protect), must admit that the present duties of 
the Dingley Tariff are grossly obsolete. They pro- 
tect industries which are no longer “infant in- 
dustries.”” They enable enormously wealthy cor- 
porations to reap exorbitant profits from the home 
corsumer. 

The public is not thoroughly aroused, for the 
public seldom appreciates the real effect of an fu- 
direct tax. In fact, even students of the tariff 
are far from realizing the whole significance of so 
complicated a scheme as our scheme of protec- 
tion. At the present writing the Wavs and Means 
Committee are giving hearirgs in Washington on 
the subject of the tariff revision. But who will 
appear at these hearings? Naturally the “inter- 
of note that most of those who have ppeared have 
of not, that most of those who have appeared have 
demanced an increase rather than a decrease of 
the duties! The watch purchaser or the reaper 
purchaser will not likely be represented, for the 
individual purchaser who suffers doesn’t know. 
hasn’t the time, and would appear to a distinct 
disalvantage before the august committee on the 
national legislature. 

But there are those in authority who do know. 
The iniquities of the present tariff will doubtless 
be bronght forth. The difficulty is that Cannon 


will doubtless be re-elected Speaker of the House. 
He and his henchmen are notorious ‘“stand-pat- 
ters” on the tariff, and the speaker is all power- 
He can block legislation if he 


ful in the House. 
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will, If Mr. Taft is thcroughly aroused to the 
necessity of a tariff revision that is really a re- 
vision, he may lock horns with Speaker Cannon 
on the issue. There are those who predict that 
the clash will come at the opening of Congress 
when the new speaker is chosen. At any rate, it 
is probable that the short session of the present 
Congress which ccnvenes early in December, and 
dies on March 8, 1909, will not be occupied with 
the question of the tariff. That will be reserved 
as a choice morsel to be wrestled with by the 
new Cengress which Mr. Taft will call together 
in special session directly after his inauguration. 


The Departient of the Navy. On December 1, 
Secretary of the Navy, Metcalf, retires from office 
by resignation, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Newberry, will take his place. This will 
make the sixth change in the head of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in President Roosevelt’s seven 
years of administration. Filling the chief offices 
of the naticnal administration by appoiatment 
probably has distinct advantages over a choice by 
election. It ovght to increase presidential re- 
sponsibility, and ought to secure greater efficiency 
and continuity of service. The recent history of 
the Navy Department is far from proving the 
logic of these conclusions. What would be the 
present condition of any industrial organization 
which had changed heads six times in seven 
years? The administration of any of our national 
executive departments is largely a matter of busi- 
hess organization, ani there are rumors that as 
a result of all these changes the Navy Department 
is sadly in need of rehabilitation. 


The Future of Theotore Roosevelt. For months 
the people of the United States have been specu- 
lating as to the future of career of our youthful! 
outgoing President. Where would he find a sphere 
commensurate with his dignity, his ability, his 
training—a sphere which would at once be large 
enough for the expansion of his energies and the 
scope of his influence. The Senate and the Presif- 
dency of Harvard University were most promi- 
nently mentioned as fitting berths. Under date of 
November 7. 1908S, the Outlook, a weekly maga- 
zine edited by Doctor Lyman Abbott, makes the 
interesting announcement that “On and after the 
fifth of March, 1999, Theodore Roosevelt will be 
associated with the Ozflook’s editorial staff as 
special Contributing Editer.’’ The public’s specu- 
lations are set at rest. Mr. Roosevelt’s real work 
with the magazine will begin, of course, after his 
return from explorations in Africa. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s choice of a field is significant. 
During the last cecale or two, there has been a 
marvelous growth of weekly and monthly maga- 
zines in this country, both in number and in cir- 
culation. Many of them have taken prominent 
parts in the shaping of issues of national im- 
portance. Their influence in the moulding of 
public opinion has hecome tremendous. Every- 
body recognizes it everywhere. Indeed, it is ques- 
tionable whether the magazines are not to a large 
extent oecunving a field formerly pre-empted by 
the institutions of higher learning and still so pre- 
empted in England, in Germany, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s association with the Outlook is a 
recognition of the power and usefulness for good 
of magazines of this type. It adds no less to the 
strength of this particular organ than it points 
to potent influence of the magazine as a force in 
the welding of public opinion in America to-day. 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


At the recent meeting of the University Board 
of Visitors a number of important matters were 
decided upon. The degree question, which had 
been pending for about two years, was equita- 
bly settled. For the B. A. and M. A. degrees 
the University will continue to require an aun- 
cient language—either Latin or Greek; but for 
the co-ordinate degrees, B. S. and M. S., other 
subjects may be substituted for the classics. 
Either the B. A. or the B. S. degree will he 
accepted for the preliminary degree of Ph. D. 
candidates. A special value is given to the Bb. 
S. degree, as now arranged for, by enabling the 
candidate to concentrate largely upon the par- 
ticular science in which he may be chiefly in- 
terested. This arrangement is made with spe- 
cial regard to the many young men who are now 
preparing for positions as_ practical chemists, 
teachers of chemistry, etc., in order that they 
may take part in the great industrial develop- 
ment that is pervading the south at the present 
day. 

The plans submitted by Mr. John K. Peebles, 
of Norfolk, were adopted by the board for guid- 
ance in the construction of the new law building. 

At the same meeting of the board, landscape 
architect Manning, of Boston, “was chosen to 
direct certain important movements that are to 
be inaugurated in the near future for the further 
beautifying of the University grounds. Mr. Chas. 
W. Paul, instructor in public speaking, was 
made adjunct professor in the same subject. Dr. 
R. F. Compton, of Charlottesville, a member of 
the medical staff, was elected professor of dis- 
eases of the ear, nose, and throat. Mr. Chas. H. 
Thomas was elected assistant to Mr. I. K. Moran, 
Bursar. 

An important feature in connection with «she 
meeting of the visitors was the dinner given them 
by the Faculty of the Institution. This func- 
tion, which will doubtless become a permanent 
annual custom, was conceived and inaugurated 
by President Alderman, who, ever since his con- 
nection with the university, has adopted! every 
measure possible for the closer association and 
acquaintance of faculty, students, visitors, and 
alumni. 

On the 19th, 20th, and 21st of November, 
Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, the eminent Greek 
scholar and teacher, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, delivered in Madison Hall a series of lec- 
tures on the ‘Vitality of Greek Studies in Amer- 
ica.” The three lectures were entitled sever- 
ally as follows: “The Channels of Life;” “The 
Pervasiveness of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature:” “Hellas and Hesperia: Analogies of An- 
cient Greek and Modern American Life.” From 
1856 to 1876, Dr. Gildersleeve was professor in 
the University of Virginia; and his return at this 
time was an occasion of enjoyment and profit to 
all students of classical learning. His lectures 
were delivered under the provisions of the Bar- 
bour-Page Foundation. 

The centenaries of Poe and Darwin, and the 
tri-centenary of Milton, will be observed at the 
University with appropriate celebrations; the last 
on December 9th; the others on January 19th 
and February 12th, respectively. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


This month has been one of mourning at this 
institution. The accident on the foot-ball fiela, 
resulting in the death of Cadet Geo. C. Ferebee, 
of Norfolk, Va., has saddened all. The memo- 
rial services were held in Jackson Hall, on Tues- 
day, November 3rd. The Rev. W. C. Bell con- 
ducted the services in an able and impressive 
manner. He pointed out the high moral and 
religious character of this young man and callea 
attention to the great love and admiration of his 
comrades which these traits had so strongly and 
quickly engendered. 

The V. M. I. Alumni Associations of Lynch- 
burg and Richmond, have been recently re-or- 
ganized. At banquets of these associations, ad- 
dressed by General Nichols, great enthusiasm 
and loyalty was manifested by all present. The 
superintendent is now visiting and assisting in 
organization of V. M. I. Alumni associations in 
the cities of Virginia and in Washington, Balti- 
more and New York. 

At the opening of the Carnegie Library of 
Washington and Lee University, a congratula- 
tory address was delivered by Dr. Hunter Pendle- 
ton, professor of Chemistry, V. M. I. 

The contractors are rapidly pushing the work 
on the new hospital and science hall. ' Both of 
these splendid buildings will be ready for use 
during the present session. 

the sixty-ninth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Virginia Military Institute was celebrated 
on November 11th. The memory of its honor- 
able and useful past is dear to all alumni and 
friends. At no time in its history has its future 
seemed {to give brighter promise of continued 
and increased usefulness. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


On November 12th, the trustees, after careful 
and mature deliberation, offered the presidency of 
Hampden-Sidney College to the Rev. H. T. Gra- 
ham, of Farmville, Va. ; 

Mr. Graham is ‘a child of the manse,” being 
the son of the Rev. James R. Graham, D. D., of 
Winchester, Va. He was educated at the old 
Shenandoah Valley Academy, at Hampden-Sidney 
College, and at Union Theological Seminary. For 
five years, he was a missionary in Japan—a work 
most congenial to him, crowned with abundant 
success, and regretfully relinguished because of 
health considerations. For four years, he has been 
pastor of the Church in Farmville, Va., where he 
is much beloved and where he bears a fine repu- 
tation for organizing and executive ability. 

Those who know the new President intimately 
predict a ‘“‘safe and sane” administration, and 
one which will result in great and permanent ad- 
vantage to the old Institution, of whose destinies 
he undertakes the shaping. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


During the past two weeks Richmond College 
has been engaged in a campaign to raise $100,000 
in Richmond, for Greater Richmond College. 

On the last night of the campaign the figures 
had reached $108,000, showing the liberality of 
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ity and. the general awakening to the claims 
ueation on its business interests. This $100,- 


the 


of € 
900 is the portion alloted to Richmond, of the 


‘= 000 being raised in order to secure a gift 


: ¢150,000 offered by the General Education 
Board of New York. There is yet about $25,000 
to be raised in the State at large, and the whole 
of the $500,000 will be secured. Those in charge 
of the campaign now feel confident of success, and 
a great college for women in Richmond, as a 
part of Greater Richmond College, is assured. 

On December 3rd, 4th, and 5th, Dr. Bliss Perry, 
of the Chair of Belles Letters in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, a dis- 
tinguished lecturer and author, will deliver a 
series of public lectures in the College hall. 

The subjects of his lectures will be ‘‘Thacke- 
ray,” “Poets and Politics,” and “Literary Fash- 
ions.’ These lectures will be open to the pub- 
lic, but admission to the hall will be by tickets, 
which may now be secured from the President of 


the College. 
STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Group Conference of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Virginia, met at the 
Normal School, from November 6-9. There were 
present fifty-eight delegates, representing twenty- 
four schools and colleges. On the evening of the 
6th, after the opening exercises of the conference 
in the school auditorium, a delightful reception 
was tendered the visitors, by the scnoo! and this 
was followed by an elaborate banquet. Miss Ida 
R. Garrison, student secretary for Virginia and 
the Carolinas, was the leader of the conference 
and by her grace and charm of manner won the 
hearts of all with whom she came in contact. 

The following educational gatherings have 
been visited by members of the faculty, each of 
whom made an address before the assembled 
teachers and citizens: Mr. Bidgood, at Black- 
stone, on November 7th, at Bowling Green, 
November 20th; Dr. Millidge, at Barton Heights, 
November 13th, at Emporia, November 14th, at 
Norfolk, November 21st; Miss Porter at Black- 
stone, November 7th. 

On November 10th, President Jarman, left for 
Richmond, to attend the meeting of the State 
Board of Education, and on the 24th accom- 
panied by Miss Porter, Drs. Kerlin and Messen- 
ger, he went to Newport News, for the Virginia 
Educational Conference; the three members of 
the faculty who went with President Jarman, 
were all on the program of the conference. 

Much interest is manifested among the stu- 
dents over the magazine, ‘“‘The Guidon,’” whose 
Staff has just been elected for the present year. 
At a mass meeting of the students the voting 
was carried on with much excitement and the 
following staff was chosen: 

Miss Ruth Redd, of Sutherlin, Va., Editor-in- 
Chief; Miss Mary Purnell DuPuy, of Worsham, 


Superintendent Lynch, of Frederick county, 
writs 

“The teachers of this division met at the Court 
Hous Hall in this City, on Saturday, October 17th, 
and organized by re-electing as President, Prof. 
N. D. Cool; Secretary, E. 


W. Brathwaite, and 
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Va., first literary editor; Miss Margaret Morton 
Davis, of Farmville, Va., second literary editor; 
Miss Josie Huli Kelly, of Bristol, Tenn., exchange 
editor; Miss Gladys Lurence Bell, of Norfolk, Va., 
news editor; Miss Olo Lee Abbitt, of Appomattox, 
Va., art editor; Miss Lula Sutherlin, of Sutherlin, 
Va., first business manager; Miss Annie Louise 
Ford, of Front Royal, Va., second business man- 
ager. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The faculty is seriously considering the advis- 
ability of raising the minimum requirement for 
admission to college as a ‘‘special’”’ or a ‘“‘Con- 
ditioned Freshman” to eleven Carnegie units,— 
retaining the requirement for unconditioned ad- 
mission at fourteen and a half units. The South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools has just 
voted to advance to fourteen units, for uncon- 
ditioned and ten units for conditioned students, 
but this is not to go into effect until 1910. It 
will, however, stimulate high schools to do more 
than now, and, in order to help on this advance, 
the Woman’s College will probably move up at 
once to eleven units minimum. This seems com- 
paratively easy since of the two hundred and 
four new students enrolled this year, only forty 
entered on less than eleven units, and only fif- 
teen on the minimum ten units. 

The new rule forbidding any first year student 
from being enrolled as a Freshman unless she is 
taking courses in both Latin and Mathematics, 
has worked wonders for filling Math. I and Latin 
I, There are one hundred and twenty-six regu- 
lar freshmen started this year toward the A. 
B. goal, four years distant. In northern women’s 
colleges these would yield about one hundred 
seniors, and it is hoped that it will result in 
seventy-five graduates in 1912. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The first of the series of lectures to be de- 
livered before the students of Roanoke College 
of the present scholastic year, was presented No- 
vember 18, in the chapel, by Dr. J. D. Rodeffer, 
of the faculty. His subject was, ‘“‘The College and 
the University, Their Functions and their Meth- 
ods.”’ 

The foot ball team of Roanoke College has been 
disbanded for the current season on account of 
the sad accident at Lexington, Va. President 
Morehead has received a letter from Superinten- 
dent Nichols, of the V. M. I., which acquits the 
foot ball team of any blame whatever, for the 
death of Mr. Ferebee. 

Rev. J. E. Whitteker, D. D., of Lancaster, Pa., 
delivered a very able address on the “Reformation” 
in the College Church, November 4, to a large 
audience. The music furnished by the combined 
choirs of the town and the college students, was 
a feature of the occasion. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Treasurer, Miss Sue K. Kemp. Professors N. D. 
Cool, of Winchester, ard A. R. Middleton, of 
Middletown, were elected delegates to attend the 
convention at Newport News, on the 24th of No- 


vember. 
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Superintendent Roy, of Warren county writes: 

The enrollment in the entire high school divi- 
sion of the Front Royal School is seventy-two 
which includes the commercial and academic. We 
are very hopeful of the high school division and 
believe it will be a success, 





J. H. Stephens, Division Superintendent of Mont- 
gomery county, writes: 

“The public schools in Montgomery county begin 
the term of 1908 with bright prospects. We now 
have four high schools, one for each district of the 
county. We enter for the first time three modern 
buildings, costing (including lots) $3,300.00, $2,960.00 
and $1,500.00 respectively. Seventy-eight white 
teachers have been employed. Of these there are 
thirteen college, four normal, and three high school 
graduates. Fully one-half of the others have had 
some college, normal or high school training. 

Our Boyce High School, has an enrollment of 
about 125, with prospect for more. While the audi- 
torium is not yet completed we have nicely furnished 
and highly comfortable quarters for the four teach- 
ers now engaged. We shall have to install another 
in the near future, I doubt not. The building is up- 
to-date in every particular. We predict a grand and 
glorious future for the Boyce High School. 

C. G. MASSEY, 
Superintendent of Clarke county. 


Superintendent Copenhaven, of Smyth, writes: 

Smyth county’s growth in school house build- 
ing, records its climax in the period of 1906-’08. 
During these two years, $48,000.00 was expended 
in new buildings. The last act of the Board of 
Supervisors was to raise the levy to the maximum 
uniformly over the county. 





Teacher M. O. Townsend, writes: 

There have been five new graded schools com- 
pleted in Lunenburg this year. They are built 
by the latest plans, and are equipped with the 
most modern system of heating and ventilation. 

Sunerintendent W. C. White, of Bath county, 
writes: 

One new $6,000 high school building is being 
pushed rapidly to completion. 

A new school house to cost about $2,400 is be- 
ing built at Swift Creek, Chesterfield county. 


Superintendent E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, Va., 
sailed October 15th, for England to examine the 
English schools. He went with a party of teach- 
ers sent out under the auspices of the American 
Civic Federation. He writes that he is enjoying his 
tiip immensely. 











Sunerintendent Lane, of Mathews county. writes: 

Hon. J. w. Eggleston, Jr., visited our county, 
October 20th, and delivered a most excellent ad- 
dress, at the fair grounds, to a very large au- 
dience of teachers, scholars and patrons of the pub- 
lic schools. A fine impression was made and it 
{is to be hoped that he will come again at no 
distant day. 





With an enrollment of 93 pupils, five teachers, 
a good library and a new piano, Warwick county, 
feels that her high school has bright prospect for 
@ prosperous session. 


Superintendent Jennings, of Greene, writes: 

One high school building, one graded schoof 
building, beside some single-room building hav. 
been erected during the last year. 





Mr. A. S. Marye, of Accomac county, Va., writes: 

“A few evenings since I heard Superintendent of 
Education of this county discuss the method and 
rationale of his work before a large audience; and 
whilst I have been connected with the public schools 
of several cities, it was a revelation to me. 

Within a marvelously short time he has estab 
lished, equipped and put into successful operation 
seven high schools in the county. 

Again, Prof. Joynes has the supervision of 154 
teachers, whom and whose careers he is acquainted 
with as though of his own household. 

His salary is only $1,000 per year. 

Does it not strike you, Mr. Editor, that if our 
civilization is not to become stall-fed, like the ox, 
our people will have to devise more liberal things? 





Superintendent W. A. Dyer, of Dickenson county, 
writes: 

“The schools of Dickenson county are progress- 
ing nicely and so far as I have visited the schools, 
I find that the teachers are working hard and are 
obtaining good results. The school boards are 
building good houses in most all of the districts 
and educational interests seems to be greatly on 
the incline instead of the decline, as it has been 
at times in the past. There are 56 schools in the 
county this year, against 51 last year, and the en- 
rollment is larger and the average daily attendance 
better than last year. The dry season has been 
a great factor in the interests of the schools as 
a number of pupils are unable to attend school 
after the high waters in the fall season. The 
High School, at Clintwood, is doing good work 
and consequently must have a bright future. 





A Petersburg correspondent writes: 

Like many’ other localities in this State the city 
of Petersburg is of interest to the historian and to 
the antiquary. Like other localities, too, it is fast 
casting aside the habiliments of age and donning the 
garb of the bustling metropolis. Its schools alone 
would prove these remarks appropriate. 

The beginning of the present session was marked 
by the following features: 

An enrollment 200 larger than last year; the oc 
cupancy of the D. M. Brown grammar school, said 
by visitors to be the best school building in the 
State: an increase of thirteen in the teaching staff; 
the employment of Mrs. J. A. Smith, former principal 
of the Anderson School, as supervisor of drawing; 
the engagement of Miss C. D. Wray, so favorably 
known throughout the State, as supervisor of primary 
work: the strengthening of the teaching force by the 
addition of two men, Mr. Geo. E. Bennett, of William 
and Mary College, and of long experience, as principal 
of the Anderson School, and Mr. Daniel Ellis, of 
Randolph Macon, as instructor in the high school. 

The high school, of which Mr. W. R. Smithey, 
President of the State Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, is principal, has an enrollment 
of more than 200, and presents its course of study 
this year in a well written and well printed hand 
book. For several months a committee of the Poard 
has been seeking a site for a new building for the 
high school. The city is ready to expend $100,000.00 
in order to secure this much needed improvement, 
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and very soon another grammar school must be added 
on our western limits. 

No city of the State has so large a proportion of 
negro pupils as has Petersburg. While the relative 
number has changed, the whites being now in excess, 
there are still 1600 negro children in the schools. 
The conviction grows that for these there should be 
some difference in the course of study, recognizing 
a difference that is racial,—mental, but especially 
social and industrial. 

Superintendent Joseph W. Everett, of Albermarle 
ounty, writes: 

We are now erecting two, two-room schoolhouses, 
and have let contracts for the erection of two more. 
Three of these buildings will be of concrete block, 
and will cost $1,125.00 each. They will contain large 
sized class-rooms and cloak-rooms, and will meet 
every modern condition as to heating, lighting, and 
ventilation. We have just completed a four thousand 


dollar high school building at Stony Point, in the 
Rivanna district. The building will contain three 
large class-rooms and a hall on the first floor, and 
an auditorium, 40x60, on the second floor. When 
this building is opened, the Rivanna District will 
have three high schools within its borders—all well 
distributed and well patronized. 

The new building at Greenwood, completed in July, 
at a cost of $2,300.00, has opened most auspiciously. 
It takes the place of three one-room schoolhouses. 
In short, the three new buildings at Greenwood, 
Stony Point, and Cismont will close nine single room 
schoolhouses. Thus far in 1908, our county school 
officials have contracted for and built six new school- 
houses 2t an aggregate cost of $8,325.00, exclusive of 
equipment. 

We started our first school wagon in September. 
It runs a distance of four miles, and carries twenty- 
five pupils. It is a success in every way. Before 
the first month was over it was carrying its full 
capacity. 

Last winter our county school board offered the 
sum of $2.50 extra salary per month to all teachers 
who would attend the summer school at the Univer- 
sity. Owing to the excellence of the school and the 
promised increases of salary, the county enrolled 
one hundred pupils out of the eight hundred present. 

At its annual meeting in August the board set 
aside a special day in November for “house cleaning” 
and tree planting. Thorough work is to be done, 
and a report of the same is to be made to the super- 
intendent by the teachers. It is believed that unity 
of action, time, and purpose will accomplish ex- 
tremely beneficial results. The board also increased 
the salaries of the division superintendent and clerk, 
and made provision for publishing a hand-book con- 
taining information about the schools of the county.” 
Superintendent Richard A. Dobie, of Norfolk, writes: 

“Our schools opened up September 15th, with en- 
rollment of 7,250 pupils, being nearly 600 in excess 
of September, 1907; this coupled with the fact that 
our high school building was practically destroyed 
by fire on September 14th, at night, gave us a very 
dificult problem to solve; especially @o as the board 
decided not to repair or rebuild the burnt building. 
Prompt and vigorous steps, however, were taken, so 
that by Oetober 12th arrangements had been com- 
pleted, taking care of every pupfl who applied, both 
in the high school, and grammar grades in good 
comfortable rooms. 
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In connection with what Superintendent Dobie 
writes, we desire to quote the following from an edi- 
torial of “The Public Ledger,” ot Norfolk, Va. 

“When the term of 1908-09 began, on September 
15, the school authorities found themselves with an 
increase of more than six hundred in the grammar 
school enrollment over the previous year, and with 
five hundred and twenty high school pupils out of 
doors by reason of the burning of the old high school 
building in Brambleton. This entire lack of high 
school facilities and the overflowing grammar schools 
in various sections of the city amounted to a prob 
lem for solution that was enough to stagger the 
School Board and the City Superintendent of Educa- 
tion and that they had all the children in school and 
regularly at their books, including the high school 
pupils, within a month, is a thoroughly creditable 
piece of management, which we here emphasize in 
order that the community may not fail to give credit 
where credit is due. 


WISE COUNTY 


Nearly or all of the teachers of Wise county be-. 
long to the Teachers’ Association. 

Besides the monthly meetings held in each Dis- 
trict they hold two county meetings each year; 
one during the Normal at Big Stone Gap and an- 
other in the autumn soon after school opens at 
Norton. 

There are six High Schools in the county as well 
as several Graded Schools. The Principals of 
these schools are organized and hold monthly 
meetings. 

The following are some of the resolutions adop- 
ted by the Association. 

We appreciate the visit of Prof. Harris Hart 
and desire to thank him for the address which 
he gave while with us. 

We heartily endorse the werk of Supt. Baker as 
Superintendent of schools. We recognize that he 
has been instramental in bringing about many im- 
provements in the workings of the school system 
of the county. We appreciate his loyalty to the 
teachers and his enthusiastic support of them in 
their school work. We feel that Wise county 
needs his services as Supt. of schools for another 
term and we respectfully urge his reappointment. 

Recognizing from the reports submitted by the 
teachers and from our own experience, that there 
is a great deal of loss of time on account of ab- 
sence from school and that a good per cent. of 
our pupils are never enrolled thus making of no 
avail the magnanimous efforts of the State to edu- 
cate the citizenship, and believing that the com- 
pulsory School Law would work a great benefit 
to our people, 

Therefore, Resolved, that we endorse the State 
Act relative to the same and believe that conditions 
in Wise county are such as to make its operation 
practicable. 





The Stanardsville School, in Greene county ob- 
served Arbor Day, October 30,—the first in the 
history of the school. On the same day a School 
Improvement League was organized, embracing 
thirty charter members. Following are the officers: 
President—Principal J. L. Kibler, Vice-President 
—Mrs. Ella Shelton, Secretary—Mrs. Mattie Bell 
Bickers, Treasurer—Mrs. Henriette Malone. Mr. 
Welford Gibbons was elected delegate to Newport 
News. 
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Supt. Ashton, of Portsmouth, writes: 

Enclosed is a clipping from to-day’s issue of 
The Portsmouth Star which may be of some inter- 
est to The Journal. 

In addition to the cost of the building, the int 
on which it will stand cost $12,000. 

For nearly twenty years past the pupils of the 
Portsmouth High School have been taught in one 
of the District school buildings. Soon, they are 
to have a building of their own. 

The Portsmouth Star says: 

City Engineer Sykes to-day gave the building 
lines for the new High School building to be situ- 
ated at the corner of Washington and King streets, 
and Contractor J. W. Davis will begin work at 
once. Ground, it is expected, will be broken to- 
day. 

The new building will be two stories high with 
a basement below for play rooms, furnace, etc., 
and will be one of the finest school buildings in 
this part of the country. It will face on Washing- 
ton street, with side entrance on King street and 
will have large space in the rear for play grounds. 
The structure will cost $33,990, this being the 
contract price. 





Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

In the hurry to get out the last issue of the 
Bulletin of the Virginia Teachers’ Association, 
two typographical errors were over looked in 
the Treasurer’s Financial Report, which does 
injustice to the associations concerned, and 
which, I desire to correct through the columns 
of the Journal. 

The errors are as follows: Lynchburg Teach- 
ers’ Club has always remitted the maximum as- 
sessment and should be credited with a remit- 
tance in the report in question $15.00, instead 
of $5.00. Dinwiddie County Association should 
be credited with a remittance of $2.25 instead 
of $15.00. 

Not wishing to have any association misrep- 
resented, I take this method of making correc- 
tion. Sincerely yours, 

N. P. PAINTER, 
Treasurer. 





The Scottsburg High School has opened with the 
brightest prospects of her history. This is the 
first year to have a first grade high school. Two 
teachers have been added, making six in all. The 
building has recently been painted and put in good 
repair. Two literary societies—one for each sex, 
have been organized. They meet at the same 
periodl—from three to four—every Wednesday 
afternoon. The teachers meet with the pupils but 
allow the pupils full ecntrol 

This year Arbor day will be observed in the 
fall. Each member of senior class will plant a 
tree, and each grade will also plant one. So the 
pupils tare an interest in the trees and see that 
they are protected. 

Miss Mattie Lacy is in charge of first three 
grades; Miss Annie Chandler of fourth and fifth, 
Miss Lena Marshall of sixth and seventh, Miss 
Marie Dunn of the music department. 

Miss Cynthia Whitworth and Princinal Claude 
W. Owen, an M. A., of Richmond College, have 
charge of the high school work. 





On Saturday, November 14th, the citizens, 


teachers and trustees of Greensville county had 
a most helpful and enthusiastic meeting in the 


Greensville County High School building, at En- 
poria, Va. 

Superintendent Henry Maclin and Mr. C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., had labored diligently for the meet. 
ing and their efforts were crowned with succegs, 

The programme for the day was most excellently 
rendered. Dr. F. A. Millidge, of the State Nor. 
mal School, delivered an address on ‘‘Geography.” 
Mrs. D. W. Read gave a talk on ‘“‘Drawing in the 
Grammar Grades.’’ Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., made 
an address on ‘“‘Three Needs of a Teacher.,’’ A 
paper on ‘‘Reading in the Primary Grades” was 
read by Miss Margery Atkinson, and another on 
‘“*How to Teach Arithmetic,” by Miss Mary Homes 

The County Teachers’ Association was organized 
and the following elected as officers: Mr. C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., President; Miss Margery Atkin- 
son, Secretary and Treasurer; Misses’ Blanche 
Martin, and Ida Cato and Mrs. Fannie Rawles, 
Vice-Presidents, 

The Emporia School Improvement League was 
also organized. Mrs. W. T. Tiller was elected 
president of the League. 

Prine:pal C. B. Bowry writes: 

The Nottoway County Teachers’ Association 
held its semi-annual meeting at Blackstone on 
November 6th and 7th. A full attendance was 
noted, and the Association was royally 2ntertained 
by the good people of Blackstone, their wiole- 
some hospitality proving beyond the shadow of a 
doubt their hearty sympathy with all things edu- 
cational. 

We were glad to have with us Prof. Lee Bid- 
good, of Farmville and Hon. J. S. Thomas, State 
Examiner for Fourth District. 

These gentlemen have won a permanent place 
in the hearts of Nottoway teachers. 

Our hearts were rejoiced by the addition of Prof, 
Sheppe formerly of Big Stone Gap, now of “Black- 
stone Female Institute.”’” Prof. Sheppe joined us, 
and is already a potent factor in the educational 
affairs of Nottoway. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President 
—W. R. Wrigglesworth, Blackstone, Va.; Secre- 
tary—S. A. Wood, Crewe, Va.; Treasurer—Miss 
C. L. Stoakley, Burkeville, Va. 

The next meeting will be held at Burkeville on 
the last Friday and Saturday in March. 

Principal H. M. Wharton, Jr., of Luray, writes: 

Never has a Teachers’ Institute Kkeld in Page 
county been better attended than the one held there 
November the 6th and 7th. We were glad to have 
our Examiner, Mr. Maphis, with us at that time 
He explained the course of study prescribed by the 
State Board of Education and gave us much other 
valuable information, that will help us in our 
work. A County Teachers’ Association was or- 
ganized, which we hope will be of great benefit 
to the progressive teachers and indirectly to theu 
pupils. We do not want Page to be behind other 
counties in educational advantages. 

Supt. Shepherd, of Fluvanna, reported that at 
his teachers’ institute held on November 17th, all 
of his white teachers were present except four. 
Addresses were made by Secretary R. C. Stearnes 
and State Examiner C. G. Maphis. The chief prob- 
lem of discussion was how to eliminate the wun- 
graded schools and to have graded schools 
throughout the county. Everything indicates that 
Fluvanna will soon have a complete system of 
graded schools, 
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Supt. Chas. Green, of Rappahanock county writes: 
A High School (first in the history of this coun- 


ty)) was put in operation last session in the old 
school building at Washington, beginning with 
two teachers and an enrollment of about forty pu- 


pils 
The Session of 1908 and 1909 opened on the 


12th of October, in the New High School build- 
ing (a $5,000 plant) with three teachers, and 
seventy-five pupils on the roll. 


A High School has been organized at Flint Hill, 
with three teachers, and with very flattering pros- 


pects 





Supt. Pollock, of Pulaski, recently held a two 
days institute at Pulaski city. Nearly all the 
teachers of the county were present. Among th2 
speakers from a distance were School Examiner, 
Harris Hart and Dr. J. P. McConnell, of Emory 
and Henry College. The school work of Pulaski 
is in splendid shape. 

The opening weeks of the Fairfax county public 
schools have been characterized by much activity 
ani interest. Week end meetings of the teachers, 
school officials, patrons and friends of the pub- 
lic school, have been held in all the school dis- 
tricts of the county. These meetings have been 
well attended and much interest has been manifest- 
ed. At the meeting held for Centreville School 
district, in the Town of Clifton, October 23d and 
24th, State Superintendent Eggleston and State 
School Examiner Maphis were present, and deliv- 
erel interesting addresses to the teachers and peo- 
ple. During the 37 years of our public school sys- 
tem, that is the first official visit of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to this county. Our peo- 
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ple are highly pleased at this recognition, and 
cherish the hope that he may come often to en- 
courage and strengthen them in their efforts to 
bring about the ideal conditions for which he is 
so earnestly contending, namely, equal school op- 
portunities to every child in the State, whether 
living in city, town or rural district. 

The new ten-thousand dollar school building 
now being erected in Falls Church district, is fast 
nearing completion, and when completed, will be 
up-to-date in every particular. 

Supt. Lambeth, of Bedford, writes: 

During the past summer, seven new single 
school houses have replaced old ones in Bedford 
county and two new graded school houses have 
been built. The average cost of the single houses 
is $600 and the double houses, $1,100. In addi- 
tion, another single house and another graded 
house are now in course of erection. 


= 


Supt. Ashby, of King George 
writes: 

A rousing meeting of teachers, school officials 
and patrons was held at King George C. H., on 
Friday, October 16th. Supt. of Public Instruction, 
J. D. Eggleston and Examiner E. H. Russell, de- 
livered excellent addresses, calculated to stir up 
the community to practical effort for better schools 
The county district teachers Association was reor- 
ganized and delegates and alternates appointed to 
attend the State meetings. Mr. J. A. Newhbill, 
President of the County Teachers’ Association, de- 
serves all praise for his.zeal, interest and efficil 
ency in working for the improvement of the teach- 
ing force of the county. 


and Stafford, 














This Silk Petticoat 


—Is A—— 


Wondertul Value at 


94.98 


Extra quality heavy taffeta 
full width, deep dust ruffle, 
of Heatherbloom with an 
extra deep flounce of pin 
tucking and _ stitched straps. 
Black, Brown, Navy, Tan, 
Lavender, Green, Cream or 
any color you want. An 
exceptionally good value at 
$4.98. Extra sizes in black 
only are $5.98. 














Adopted for Five Years by the State of Virginia 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


A Basal Elementary Text Book in 
United States History by 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
60 Cents Net, Postpaid 





Virginia Edition, 








‘tion contains a 
he history of 


The special Vir nia 
supplementary chapter o 
Virginia, beginning with Colonial days, de- 
scribing Virginia plantations, customs, and 
educational institutions, and discussing Vir- 
ginia’s noble recordfrom the time o the 
Revolution, and its surprising commercial 
growth in recent years. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 


Boston New York Chicago 
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RICHMOND. VA. 


TEACHERS? 


If you want a GOOD SCILOOL. Entertainment Books, 
School Journals, REPORT CARDS, Mottoes to hang on walls 
of Schools, Good Books on Teaching, Desks, Black boards, etc., 
write for Entertainment or Supply Cataleg at once, be 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers Bookkeep'ng Course! | Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 


BY MAIL RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Add Bookkeeping to the list of subjects you teach. 
It might interest the older students. Why not teach 
it? ‘The course would help you prepare for business The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
were you to decide to give up teaching. , : , 
, ; Shae Hotel in the City. 
You ean get a Certificate of Credit for any course 
completed by mail. Write at once for particulars. 


SUFFOLK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
938 Washington Square, Suffolk, Va. 














THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION LAST SPRING ADOPTED 
THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


as one of he two sets of supplementary readers 4 ' aay 
to be used by the public schools of Virginia for cy. -' 
the next four years. This adoption included the 
Wide Awake Primer and the First and Second 
Readers: The Wide Awake Third Reader has 
been published since the adoption. 








Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reade 
Careful grading, unflagging child-interest, abundant reading matter. and artistic excellence characterize this new 
series throughout. TheSecond and lhird Readers are rich in copyrighted—and therefore unhackneyed-material. rhe 
books are already in use in all paris of the country, including the cities of Washington, Boston, Chicago and New York. 
The series, in part or as a whole, has recently adopted for the States of Oklahoma, Virginia, New Mexico and Arizona. 


The prose selections ins series include no reading matter found in any of the other readers adopted for Virginia. 





THE SERIES 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER, all pictures in color - - - > - - 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER, all pictures in color - - - - 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER, with colored plates - - - - 35 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER, with colored plates : - - - 40 cents 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Literature for the Common Schools - - - 90c. 
A book for teachers, with a model course of study, by Prof. John Harrington Cox of West Virginia University. 


LIVTLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 WASHINGTON STREET . BOSTON 
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A Splendid Opportunity to Get the Best 
Modern Novels Free 


The JouRNAL has effected an arrangement whereby its readers and 
their friends are afforded a most unusual opportunity to choose their 
Chrisimas gifts and holiday reading from a wide range of the most popu- 
lar novels of the day at greatly reduced prices. 


OUR SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


There is not a book on this list that did not sell until recently for $1.50. 

We willsend Tux Journat or Epvucarion for one year and any book on this list, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.40. The Journat alone costs $1.00 per year. 

If you are already a subscriber to the Journal, get us a new subscriber at $1.00, add 4Cc. to this— 
and upon receipt of the iull amount we will send you any book on this list, and se: d the JournaL to 
the new subscriber. lor Two new cash subscriptions at $1.0 each, we will send you any one of these 
books free. For Three new cash subscriptions at $1.(0 each, we will send you any two of these books 
free. For Four new cash subscriptions at $1.(0 each, we will send you any three of these books free. 


Write us for special rates for large clubs. Here is the list. It brings gocd tidings to lovers of stan- 
dard books. 








1 Audrey, by Mary Johnston 47 The Leopard’s Spots, by Thomas Dixon, Jr 

2 Barabbas, by Marie Correlli 48 Lightning Conductor, by C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
3 The battleground, by Ellen Glasgow 49 Lin McLean, by Owen Wister 

4 Ben Blair, by Wiil Lillibridge 50 The Luck of Roaring Camp, by Bret Ifart 


5 Beverly of Graustark, by Geo. Barr McCutcheon 61 The Man on The Box, by Harold McGrath 

6 Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred Ollitfant 52 The Master of Warlock, by Geo.Cary Eggleston 

Bred in The Bone. by Thomas Nelson Page £3 Mohun, by John Esten Cooke 

8 The Brethren. by H. Rider Haggard 54 My Friend the Chatieur by C.N.& A.M, Williamson 


Y LBrewster’s Millions, by Geo Barr McCutcheon 55 My Lady of The North, by Randall Parrish 
10 Call of The Wild, by Jack London 56 Nancy Stair, by Elinor McCartney Lane 

11 Captain in the Ranks, by George Cary Eggleston 67 The Old Homestead, by Denman Thompson 
12 Cardigan, by Robert W. Chambers 68 Order No. 1), by Caroline Abbot Stanley 

13. The Castaway. by Hallie E. Rives 50 Pam desided, by Bettina Von Hutten 

14 Castle Craneycrow, by Geo. BK. McCutcheon 60 People of The Abyss. by Jack London 

15 The Cavalier, by Geo. W. Cable 61 The Port of Missing Men, by Meredith Nicholson 
16 The Christian, by Hall Caine 62 Princess Maritza, by Peicy Bredner 

17 The Cirele by Katherine Cecil Thurston 63 Prisoners of Hope, by Mary Johnston 

Is The Clansman, by Thomas Dixon 64 The Reckoning, by Robt. W. Chambers 

19 Conquest of Canaan, by Booth Tarkington 65 Richard Carvel, by Winston Churchill 

20° The Cost, by David Graham Phillips 66 The Right of Way, by Gilbert Parker 

21 The Crisis, by Winston Churchill 67 Robert E. Lee, by John Esten Cooke 

22 Daughter of the Snows, by Jack London 68 The Rose of Old St. Louis, by Mary Dillon 

23> David Harum, by Edward N. Westcott 69 St Fimo, by Augusta Fvans Wilson 

24 The Deliverance, by Eien Glasgow 70 Saul of Tarsus, by Elizabeth Miller 


2 Dorothy South by George Cary Eggleston 

26 Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by Chas, Major 
27. Eben Holden, by Irving A. Bachellor 

28 The Eternal City, by Hall Caine 


The Sea Wolf, by Jack London 

The Seats of the Mighty, by Gilbert Parker 
The Sherrods, by George B. McCutcheon 
Silent Places, by Steward Edward White 
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29. Kvelyn Bird, by Geo. C. Eggleston 7> The Son of the Wolf, by Jack London 

30 Freckles, by Gene Stratton Porter 76 The Sorrows of Satan, by Marie Corelli 

31 Garden of Allah, by Robert Hichens 77 The Southerners, by Cyrus Townsend Brady 

32 The Gentleman from Indiana. by Booth Tarkington 78 A Speckled Bird, by Augusta Evans Wilson 

88 Graustark, by Geo. Barr McCutcheon 79 The Spenders, by Harry Leon Wilson 

34 Half A Rogue, by Harold McGrath 80 The Spoilers. by Rex Beach 

35 Hearts and Masks, by Harold McGrath 81 Stonewall Jackson, by John Fsten Cooke 

26 Hearts C.rageous, by Hallie E. Rives 82 Surry of Kagle’s Nest. by John Esten Cooke 

27 The Honorabie Peter Stirling by Paul Leicester Ford §&3 Temporal Power. by Marie Corelli 

38 The Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Edward Fggleston 84 That Printer of Udells. by Howard Bell Wright 

39 The House of A Thousand Candles, by Meredith & Tillie: A Mennonite Maid, by H. R. Martin 
Nicholson 86 To Have and To Hold, by Mary Johnston 

10 Infelice, by Augusta Evans Wilson 87 Tne Vagabond, by Frederic Palmer 

41 Janice Meredith, by Pau) Leicester Ford 8&8 The Virginian, by Owen Wister 

42 John Burt. by Frederick Remington &9 The Voice of The People, by Ellen Glasgow 

43. The Kidnapped Millionaires, by Fred Upham Adams 90 When Knighthood Was Jn Flower, by Chas. Major 

44. Lady Ketty Across The Water, by C. N. and A. M. 91 When Patty Went to College, by Jean Webster 
Williamson 92 When Wilderness Was King, by Randall Parrish 

45 Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward 9x The Yoke, by Elizabeth Miller 

46 The Leavenworth Case, by Anna Katherine Green 94 Atthe Mercy of Tiberius, by Augusta Evans Wilson 

ee ee 


Each volume is beautifully bound and richly illustrated. No more acceptable Christmas gift could 
possibly be secured on such attractive terms. Get up yoursubseriptions, select your titles and order 
at once. Cash must accompany each order, which may be made for one book or as many more as 
are desired. Send all orders to 


The Virginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Va. 
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College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. 8. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


culture, etc. 


Courses in Biology to prepare young men for teachers and for entrance 
into the Medical Colleges. Laboratories thoroughly equipped with necessary 
iological Instruments, Physical and Chemical Apparatus, including X-Ray 


Machines, ete. 





Healthy Location Modern Conveniences Expenses Moderate 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Wilhamsburg, Va. 


215th Session began September 17, 1908. Second Term begins February 1, 1909. 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects : Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
siblical History and Literatnre, Biology. Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, meer Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physies, Sociology, and Spanish. ; 

By virtue of the elective system, the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts the opportunity of specializin, in such directions as they may choose and of acquiring 
the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for those who desire to take 
the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy, but may be taken by any student who wishes a 
deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from the Collegiate courses. 


IIIT. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Ladoratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economie Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adeq:iate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of ' Law? 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University." “~~ ¢5°> 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physics, Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology. | a 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


_ vane Department of Science will be organized, either as an independent department or in connection 
with one of the existing departments, before the opening of nextsession. In this department the degree 
of Bachelor of Science will be conferred. 


_ Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginian.s All other expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. : 


Send for catalogue and printed matter to 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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TO Receive as a GIFT 


Ake WEBSTER 
|| INTERNATIONAL 
‘| DICTIONARY | 


4 

A\l It isthe BEST GIFT one canselect. A library ina single volume, of 
ar " ~ e 

© || constant value and interest to all members of the home, of service 

|® 1 || to every professional and business man, end indispensable to the 
p< student. The work answers correct!y a!l kinds of questions in 
| \ language, about places, rivers, men, names i2 fiction, foreign words, 
| A | and many other subjects. 2330 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, en alarged 
(||. by 25,000 Additi onal Words and Phrases. Its accuracy is un- 

¢ BK fi, questioned, evidenced by the fact that the workis final authority 

se for the United States Supreme Court. Itis useful, attractive, 











and lasting to ALL who speck and write the Eng! ish language. 
You should know more about this great reference beak. 



































Write for specimen pages and ‘ ny Wrinkles.’’ Mention this Pg 
mayazine iwew Nase Ua uselal of color: d maps + pe 
of the United States, C nie: Saubenel China, J apan, Ete. FREE. hd 
Another book ranking second only to the International is its largest abridgment A a" ip 4 YS 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY Mi) 3 Uy Y 
The Thin Paper Edition is an exceptional cift. A real gem of bookmaking Wz 7 ao 
unsurpassed for excellence and convenience. 1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations. Y 4 
A, 
In making your holiday purchases remember the pleasure and NZ 2M ij 
benefit derived in owning an INTERNATIONAL. Y — , 2 
# WY EE - y; 
% i a G. & G: MERRIAM co. Es —< 
OI" A OG OAS N OSPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. _- = AF : ; 
Raiod . Oe a i ae a aa 4 
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THE STANDARD HISTORIES IN AMERICA ARE 


Ancient History 
General History 


Mediaeval and Modern History 























Scholarly—Accurate—M odern— Attractive— Durable 


| They tuake History live before the pupil. 


They have an international reputation. 


They are used in more than 71% of the cities in the ‘ 
United States having over 10,000 population. 





In every State in the Union but one they are used more than all other texts combined. ‘ 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Awenue, New York 
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A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Holtz: Nature-Study 








The first text-book to cover the subject thor- 
oughly and satifactorily for those that are teach- 
ng or preparing to teach. 

Outlines a complete course of Nature-Study 
for the entire eight grades. 


Gives a complete classified and annotated 
list of reference books and Nature-Study Readers 


Endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers of Botany, Natural Science and Nature_ 
Study in leading Publie Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges as the best work on the subject. 


172 illustrations. Price, $1.50 


Copies Sent Teachers on Approval 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Office: 618 Temple Court Building 





SCHOOL FORMS 


AND BLANKS. 














Bell’s School Blanks are made for all depart- 
ments of School work, including Teachers’ Rec- 
ords, Pupils’ Report Blanks, Diplomas, Honor 
Cards, Warrants, Vouchers, etc. 

These Blanks, which are always kept in stock, 
are sold in small quantities at low prices. 


———: SAMPLES ON REQUEST :—— 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


Largest School Supply House in the Sout 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 














WILLIAM C. WEST 


Architect and Superintendent 


1103 E. Matn Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
(Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg.) 


Designs buildings of every description and su- 
perintends their construction. 

Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 
buildings determined. 


Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 


“Hoge” Academy, 

District Academy, 

Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, 

Public School, 

District School: Building, near 
Dumbarton 

Manchester High School, 

Dinwiddie High School, 

Publis School, near 


Blackstone, Va, 
Waverly, Va. 


Loudoun Co., Va. 
Monterey, Va. 


Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester, Va. 
Dinwiddie, Va. 

Spottswood, Va. 


Anong Many Other Buildings Constructed from his Designs are 


Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 
First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 

Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 


Residences of Dr. H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof- 
heimer, Richmond. 


New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Your New School Library 


SHOULD BE HOUSED IN A 


Macey Sectional Book Case 


























Elegant in appearance and very ressonable in 
price. The Sectional Book Case provides the most 
approved method of keeping libraries in the best 
possible shape. 

Each section holds from fifty to seventy-five 
volumes. As your library grows you add new 
sections The price is very reasonable. Be sure to 
write us before buying a case for your new library. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY, Furniture Dealers 


ICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, WRITTEN BY A VIRGINIAN and ADOPTED 
BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR FOUR YEARS’ EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, an? WHAT SOME VIRGINIA TEACHERS THINK OF IT 


L.L. Bean, Principal of High School, Lawrenceville: A clear- 
ness both of text and illustration that will insure constant 
interest. It is a well-balanced book, and treats of the most 
dangerous enemies of the body with a precision that ought to 
help in their extermination, 


W.M. Black, Principal of Public High School, Lynchburg: I 
find it a book of a very helpful and practical nature. 


H. S. Blackbriar, Principal of Potomae Academy, Alexandria: 
Human Physiology is a good book. 


W H Ashby B oxton, Principal of High School, Cape Charles: It 
has a natural style of advancing from the simple to the more 
complex; easy, graceful and clear of expression; useful in 
guiding the child to proper hygienic laws It is excellently 
suited for the work intended by its author. In fact, it is the 
best I have ever seen. 


W.R Bowers. Principal of Graded High School, Rural Retreat: 
It teaches the pupilina plain simple way how to care for the 
body, and at the same time gives a sufficient amount of Phy- 
slology and Anatomy. 


M.D. Bowers, Principal of High School, New Market: I believe 
it to be one of the clearest and most practical books of its kind. 


Edgar A. Burkett, Principal of Graded School, Forestville: I 
have never had the pleasure of examining a work more thor- 
ough and up-to-date in every particular than Ritchie’s Human 
Physiology. 

W.R. Chapman, Principal of State High School, Bridgewater: 1 
have examined Professor Ritchie’s Human Physiology and 
am impressed with the clearness of style and its thorough 
scholarship. I gladly welcome it in my school. 


Chas. B. Converse, Principal of Belle Heath School, East Rad- 
ford: A well gotten up book deserving special merit because 
of the simplicity of its diagrams. 


G. F. Care. Principal of Galax High School, Galax: What we 
need in our schools. 

J hn Cox, Principal of Bryant School, Ft. Blackmore: Without 
a parallel Am well pleased with it. 

R. M.D ugher'y, Principal of Public School, Appalachia: Well 
adapted to use in the sixth grade. 

J.B L. D Jarnette, Principal of High School, Driver: I have 
carefully looked over Ritchie’s Human Physiology, and am 
greatly pleased with it. 

Kate Eans, Principal of Fair View Graded School, P. O. Swan- 
sonville: Tam very much pleased with it. No studious child 
can fail to comprehend the facts laid down in it. 

G.W Effinger. Superintendent of Schools, Lexington; Admira- 
bly adapted to our schools in the seventh and eighth grades. 
G Miton Elam, Principal of Graded Schools, Coeburn: The dis- 
cussion on germ diseases is especially good. 

G F. Eubank, County Superintendent of Schools, Heathsville : 
Thoroughly instructive and fascinating in ex pression. 


Marshall R. Gaines, Principal of Hermitage Graded School, Cof- 


fee: Anexcellent book and practical. 


W.E. Gilbert, Principal of Graded and High School, Clifton 
Forge: The distinctive merits of Human Physiology seem to 
me to be the author’s “moral” sense of proportion to the per- 
spective; his attention to sanitation in general and ventila- 
tion in particular; his sane views on the subject of narcotics. 


Mrs. Esther M. Gilly, Zeacher of School No. 1, Dufield: Excellent 
in every respect. 

Blanche M. Glenn. Principal of Ridge School, Henrico County; 
A clear style which makes this difficult subject plain to the 
child’s mind. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS-ON-HUDSON. FOR SALE BY ALL VIR- 


GINIA BOOKSELLERS. 


TERMS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS ON APPLICATION 


YELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLELLL LLL LLL LEEK EL LLL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL 





’ { Pay Cadets 
Rates: | State Cadets . 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


vi Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Ga 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training Schocl where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 
J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 





Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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D., 


LL. 


BARRINGER, M. D., 


PAUL B. 
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_ THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


Ka} By Harvey Worthington Loomis 
Viy UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED by the Virginia State Board of Education 


£{ for use in the higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. 


1 i 
ati A collection of songs for schools, classes and the home, admirably 
(p) suited to higher grammar grades and high schools. 
Kg A book that recognizes the value of the folk song and adapts it to 
OD modern needs. 
Mi A book that emphasizes the best in classical music, using only that 
which suits modern conditions. 
A book that embodies the best and most serviceable songs of present 
day composers of many lands. 
A book of strong modern tendencies, yet rich with historical and 
classical foundations. 


192 pages. Price per copy, 65 Cents 


For terms for introduction and further information, write either the publishers, 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


OR OUR JOBBING AGENTS AND DEPOSITORY FOR VIRGINIA: 
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914 E. Main St. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company fiicnmona. va 
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Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. 
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Charles M. Robinson 


7 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


% 

“e Originator of the “Unit” School Building, which will fulfill the re- = 
pd quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than sof 
s buildings of regular construction. : 
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oe BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 5 : : 

ots - FRASER & SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 

eo A clear and simple treatment of essentials with fre- 

%¢ quent reviews, and constant comparison between Latin A practical and thorough course in French Gram- 

ew and English. mar, together with an elementary reader, with com posl- 

a tion and conversation exercises. furnishing in one book ote 
2 TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR a > what studeuts generally have to obtain from four. *° 

ee - . 
° 

ots Text printed in large type. full notes a grammatical % 
*° appendix con aining all the grammar that need be learned ’ > < 
ote in connection with Crsar, and a vocabulary that Is both SPANHUOFD’S LEHRBUCH fe 
** an aid to translation and a! » to the independent mas- < 4 
- sory of “oft srankiie ; ew — Each lesson contains a class-room drill (to be con- % 

oe : ducted in German) a grammar lesson, and exercises for od 

“° ; . at transialtion from German into English and vice-versa, o 
s TUNSTALL’S CICERO te 
ee “e 
* P ‘ ef 
pd The historical introduction, progressive commentary, c ; of 
ot review questions. Summaries of syntux, and vocabulary JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAIIMAR “ 
se helpful in the choice of -ynonyms have given this book 4 aa ie hie ai ox , ot 
ee the reputation of being “the most uselul end practical i PFOGFCESIVE, BS stematic hac complete grammar «- 
¢ school edition of Cicero.’ for stud: nts, Jong recognized as being without an equal 3% 
oe ‘ for practical use. se 
O oe 
o > © 
Be BARST’S WRITING LATIN = 
. ’ oe 
ote Book 1, for second-year work, draws its vocabulary HEATH’S FRENCH AND GERIMAN TEXTS “ee 
se° om Cresar, and covers elementary syntax. Book II for _ : ; ; ° 
3 ehird and fourth-year work, uses the vocabulary of Cicero, Nearly 3: 0 texts of standard French and German, “ 
$$ and carries forward the work of Book | and includes an ae ag nanan Well Printed GAS HOURS, BRE ESI St “e 
es extended treatment of verb constructions. a moderate price. se 
* 

> 4 “ 
ee . 
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b 4 CORRESPONDENCE INVITED REGARDING TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ote 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


P. O. Box 179. Ninth and Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Desks and Recitation Seats to the Public Schools of Virginia. 


Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for furnishing School : 
Adopted for four years by the Virginia State Board of Virginia School Supply Company’s Globes : | 


ion: 12-inch, plain, without meridian .. a ee pee $ 4 00 
Educatio 12-inch, with fixed meridian Oe a ee 5 00 
Map of Virginia Counties, 41x 59inches....... $500 12-inch, with movable meridian ......... om 6 75 
Bridgman’s Map of Virginia, 41 x 5¥ inches, on com- 12inch,complete,. ... we ee -++ 6% 
ee rere ee eee a 4 00 12-inch complete, with movable meridian .... . 7 00 
18-inch, plain, without meridian ......,., 13 00 
a ’ 18-inch, with fixed meridian ...... oe = cte Se 
Virginia Schocl Supply Company's W. & A. K. 18-inch complete ... ° eR sahegth ae ae 17 00 
18-inch, complete, with movable meridian ..... 18 00 

Johnston Maps and Globes: 12-inch Hanging Globe, including cords, hangers, 
' = : . balance weight . . 6 00 

Roval Series Wall Maps, machine mounted. 4! x 5t counter ; . 

inches—the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, United 18-inch Globes, hanging, including cords, hangers, 
States North America, South America, Europe, Asia, counterbalance RU Shs kk is a ws 18 00 
aa. or ee eee oe eee is 15 00 
On common rolleis,each .. .»-...:++:+ eee. 1 00 VIRGOPLATE—The best of all manufactured black- 
On spring roller, in case, each eg ae eee, ee ee 2 00 boards, guaranteed never to become slick, shipped from 
Set of fourin case spring roller ey gee cri 7 50 Richmond. \a. guaranteeing quick delivery and low 
Set of six in case, spring roller , . ahi a 10 00 freight. Samples furnished on request. Hyloplate. Slate 

Set of eightincase,spring roller ..,... ....-. 1200 andall other blackboards. 


CHARTS—Old Dominion Complete Chart, demonstrating every subject taught in the schoolroom—Arithmetic. 
Physiology, etc., etc. 


VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM—A system consisting of a ventilator which can he inserted in the floor of any 
school beneath the stove, and a drum surrounding the stove by w hich a current of fresh heated air can be introduced 


into the schoolroom Write for cuts and specifications. 


Correspondence Solicited. | Specify Supplies Needed. | We carry Many Articles not in Catalogue. 
sae caine daar tina aia.. § 
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| Important Pedagogical Books — 
= * Bagley’s Classroom Management: Its Principles and Technique = 
By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, Superintendent of the Training Department, a 

State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo. xvii.+352 pages. $1.25 net os 

Bagley’s The Educative Process. Cloth, 12mo. xix.+358 pages. $1.25 net 
Dutton and Snedden’s The Administration of Public Education in the United States 

By SAMUEL TRAIN Durron, A. M., and DAvip SNEDDEN, Ph. D. With an in- ss 
troduction by NICHOLAS MuRRAY BuTLER, Ph. D., LL. D. Cloth, 12mo. ss 

viii. +595 pages. $1.75 net 

The McMurry Series of Special Methods. Each, cloth, 12mo. “ 

By CHARLES’A. McMorry, Ph. D. we 

Special Method in Reading in the Grades. viii.+351 pages. $1.25 net = 

Special Method in Language for the Eight Grades. viii. 4-192 pages. 70c. net 2 

Course of Study in the Eight Grades. 2 

Vol. I., Grades I. tolV. vii.+236 pages. 75c. net *S 

Vol. II., Grades V. to VIII. v.+226 pages. 75c. net 3 

Special Method in History. vii.+291 pages. 75c. net oe 

Special Method in Arithmetic. vii.+225 pages. 70c. net "3 

Special Method in Geography. xi.+275 pages. 70c. net = 

Special Method in Elementary Science. ix.+275 pages. 75c. net we 

Monroe’s A Brief Course in‘the History of Education eS 

By PAuL"Monrok, Ph. D., Professor in the History and Education, Teachers Be 
College, Columbia University. Cloth, Svo. xviii.+409 pages. $1.25 net 3 

Monroe’s A Text’Booktin‘the History of Education % 
Cloth, 12mo. xxiii.+772 pages. $1.90 net 
Monroe’s A Source Book in the History of Educat on % 
For the Greek and Roman Period. Cloth, 8vo. xiii.+515 pages. $2.25 net 
O’Shea s Dynamic Factors in Education % 

By M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of the Science and Art of Education, University of 3 
Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo. xiii.+320 pages. $1.25 neb 

O’Shea’s Linguistic Development and Education i 
Cloth, 12mo. xvii.+347 pages. $1.25 net § 

r % 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 

64-66 Fiith Avenue, NEW YORK BS 

BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO = 
W. S. GOOCH, Virginia Representative zs 

Box 7, University of Virginia Correspondence cordially invited < 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 








CONN’S INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


With ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS by SHEPHERD $ .40 = 
For use as basal text book in grades below the seventh V 
CHANDLER & CHITWOOD’S MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 40 a 


For basal use 


CHANDLER’S MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 045 


For exclusive supplementary use 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES (Boards) 


A Primer of Vocal Music, .........2..24+646+-+848e8-. ae 2 ee oe ee 29 I 
A First Book of Voeal \Musie Hee *€ + 6 YY Bo ewe OH Hee Owe Dee eer Oe 6% .oU 
A Second Book of Voeal Music, . .......2...+.++4+e058504+5.ee eee ees Q 
A Third Book of Voeal Music. . . ve ew HR wee Kw ee Leg mM we Be 50 1 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music (for wngraded schools)... 2. ee ke 1) 


For basal use 








cr — | I 
SONGS OF THE NATION 50 | 
WARD’S RATIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING READING | 1 
ee i aeRO TKD D SSE RRS RH RHR REESK SB OSES DEO .30 

Aaawmonal Primer. ....+sercecsvrveveceearvcrcveeveeeaveeuses .30 
kirst Reader... SSS 2 tw ee eee ee Ce eR Ee Ck Goo Be Bee a 00 

Additional First Reader ..........++c6v0ee8e8c8c4-ceeeeevdeeees ‘ .30 T 
SECON SEOMUGE 6k ess HK OR we OH Oe Se | Se ee we @ % 37 
PE Sk we he OO 6 EK MEE Ow eRe hee Ba we en waved 36 

P 

STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE . 

For exclusive first supplementary use 

RE, EHD OK SDE RY HORE DW OSD SEES OOS Oe .20 B 
Oe 5 ae 6 eS RRS OR Se Sw Oe Dw ROHS & eS 25 
DET Gk ke aR Se ee HR eS eS | OHS & BD .30 
IO ioe: oS we oe Os ee ek eS Sa 8 ee 6 ee we oe 85 

A Meader for Pittn Grades . ww tt wee m twee weene 45 | Q 

PIERCE’S FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC ys) oS 

For teachers’ use; optional 
Full infoimation regarding these books will gladly be given ; 


Correspondence is cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY |§- 


New York Boston Chicago Mar 























